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PART 


SECTION I. 

ON CHAPTER XX,— DEFINITION OF LOGIC. 

The proposition of Hamilton’s objected to by Mr. !Mill in this 
chapter, is his assertion that Logic teaches the a jniwi principles 
of Nature in the processes of coherent and consistent thought, to 
which princii)les it is nece.ssaiy for us to confonn in our reasonings, 
in order to tliink coherently and consistently ; — not— be it carefully 
observed — not in order to ascertain this or that matter of fact, but 
in order to think coiTectly and consistently respecting whatever 
matters of fact we have already ascertained, or believe we have 
already a.sceitained ; i.e., in order to oljtain valid inferences from 
given data, whether these data be facts or not, and whether there- 
fore the inferences themselves 1)C facts or not Hamilton’s words 
are ; — ‘ Logic is the Science of the Laws of Thought as Thought ;’ 
and to this definition Mr. Mill objects that every term in it is in- 
accurate : — 1. Logic is not, lie tells us, a Science. It is also an 
Art. 2. It does not treat of Thought, or thinking about things. 
It only treats of words, or sjieaking about things. It only treats 
of recognising things through certain marks or labels which we put 
upon them, i.c., of recognising them by means of the words with 
w’hich w’e express them. 3. Jt does not treat of Thought ireespcc- 
tive of the contingent matter which the Thought is about. It only 
treats of this contuigent matter itself, or subject of our Thought, 
and is therefore incapable of being symbolically expressed It 
treats only of what is ascertainable as fact, not of what is ascer- 
tainable a pi'iori. 4. It does not treat of Nature’s Laws at all. 
It only treats of human laws, — of the precepts or rules which 
enable us to couform to Nature’s Laws. 

H 
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always regarded as the name both of a Science ami an Art. He also 
states that in his definition of Logic here, he, for these reasons, 
uses the term ‘ Science ’ only in its general and untechnical sense, 
as Scientiu, a branch of knowledge. 

To set this matter in a clearer light, I may observe that Ethics 
and Astronomy are Sciences ; we never speak of them as Ai-ts ; 
and that Watchmaking and Grammar are Arts ; we never speak of 
these as Sciences. Tire question is. Why is this the case ? What 
constitutes the difference between these things ? Again : With 
regard to the term ‘ Logic,’ this name is applied to two distinct 
subjects. One is a bnrnch of Jletapln'sics. The other is a body 
of rules for human conduct One treats of the a priori principles 
of intellectual action. The other explains to us only how we can 
speak and tliink coherently and without self-contradiction. A 
person may be well versed in either of these departments of infor- 
mation without having ever hoard of the other. In the loose popu- 
lar sense commonly employed, the body of rules would be called 
an Art and the natural Laws woidd be called a Science." All that 
was ever in dispute was, — not as to whether the term ‘ Logic ’ was 
applied to both, for it always was applied to both, but as to why and 
whether the system of precepts was not a Science as well as the meta- 
physical distinctions, and as to why and whether tlie metaphysical 
distinctions were not an Art as well as the system of precepts ; and 
this is the que-stion still when w'c ask, Is Logic a Science or an Art ? 
To say that it is both is also saying, at the .same time, that it is 
neither and is at best only a silly way of saying that the one sub- 
ject has both a Science and an Art belonging to it, — that it is a 
branch of knowledge— not which is both, but which has both. The 
question is not, however, nor has ever been, whether Logic has a 
practical portion as w'ell as a theoretical portion. The only ques- 
tion that has ever existed is this, — Is theoretical Logic not an Art ? 
Is practical Ixjgic not a Science ? For, as we have seen, the fact 
of involving practice or having a practical side, as in Ethics and 
Astronomy, does not make a thing an Art, nor does the fact of a 
thing’ s involving theories or having a scientific side, as in the case 
of Grammar or Watchmaking, constitute a thing a Scienca Can 
we truly say of Logic, as of Ethics, that it is not an Art but a 
Science ? — or, as of Grammar, that it is not a Science but an Art ? 

Let us now compare with these facts what Hamilton says, and 
what Mr. Mill says, about Logic. Hamilton remarks that it was 
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long discussed whether Logic was a Science or an Art, or both, or 
iieitlier; but that, as the distinction between these two general 
conceptions — an Art and Science, — is not very clear — is not 
clear enough nor marked enough to render the terms of any use 
in a definition, eveiy purjwse will be hero answered by speaking 
of Logic only as a Branch of Knowledge ; — that we may thus 
speak of it as a Science in one of the significations of that ‘ 
word ‘ Science that we may speak of it as a Science, meaning 
by that teiTii only ‘ a department of knowledge,’ and not meaning 
thereby anything contradistinguished from Art ; for that it is 
neither important nor possible to speak of Logic as a Science 
nor as an Art in the sense in which these terms are exclusive of 
one another;- — not important, because Logic can be sufficiently 
distinguished from other branches of knowledge by stating the 
subject of it ; — not possible, because there is nothing yet determined 
as to the difference between Art and Science, except the vague 
general fact that ‘ Art ’ refers chiefly to the practice, and ' Science ’ 
chiefly to the theory, of any, one given branch of knowledge. ‘ I am 
‘ well aware (says Hamilton) that it woidd be no easy matter to 
‘ give a general definition of Science as coutradLstiuguished from 
‘ Art, and of Art as contradistinguished from Science ; but if the 
‘ words themselves cannot validly be discriminated, it would be 
‘ absurd to attempt to discriminate anything by them. When 
‘ I therefore define Logic by the genus Science, I do not attempt 
‘ to give it more than the general denomination of a branch of 
‘ knowledge.’ — {Lectures, iii. p. 12.) We see, then, that Hamilton 
here uses ‘ Science ’ in its general and untechnical sense to denote 
a branch of knowledge, without seeking to determine in what sense 
this branch of knowledge is exclusively a Science, or in what sense 
it is exclusively an Art, merely observing that in the sense com- 
monly assigned to these tenns, there never was any contest as to 
whether I/jgic was an Art or a Science, since, in that popular sense, 
it was always recognised as both {ibid.) We see, therefore, that 
Hamilton does not say that Logic is not an Art when he only says 
that it is a Science. We see that he does not even call it a Science 
in Mr. Mill’s correlative sensa We see that he only speaks of it 
as a branch of knowledge, or a Science in the general sense in which 
this term includes Art. We see that Hamilton has elaborately 
explained all this. 

Mr. ilill, ignoring the distinction, thus carefully pointed out. 
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in the significations of the word ‘ Science,’ affects to sec hut the 
correlative signification, and replies: — Since every branch of 
knowledge has both a practical side and a scientific side, Logic is 
a Science cOS well as an Art, and an Art as well as a Science ; and 
this being the case, it is inaccurate to speak of Logic as a Science 
only, which Sir W. Hamilton has done. It is both a Science and 
an Art (p. 376) ; and being such, must be .so spoken of and so 
regarded. When everj' man in a community is both a father and 
a son, it is of importance, every time we speak of a member of 
this community as being the one, to speak of him likewise, at the 
same time, as being the other also. It is not correct to say that 
such a man is a son, or that such a man is a father. It is abso- 
lutely necessarj' to say that he is both a father and a son, or we 
shall not define him, — we shall not distinguish him from other 
members of the community. Was it from Sir W. Hamilton we 
should have expected to hear that a distinction is of no value (for 
a definition) because it does not mark a difference between two 
things, but a difference in tlie point of view in which we may 
regard the same thing (p. 377) ? Was it from Sir W. Hamdton we 
should have expected to hear that, in order to distinguish a father 
from other fathers, it was useless to say that he was a father, and 
almost equally useless to say he was a son ? Any such remark, 
continues Mr. Jlill, is extremely superficial in so profound a 
thinker, and a clear proof tliat although not in the habit of looking 
at the surface of tilings, he nevertheless always did so, in fact could 
not, in the case of most things, do otherwise, etc. etc. (iif<7.) So 
expostulates Mr. Mill. Tlie answer to all this is that Hamilton 
tells us he does not here use ‘ Science ’ in its correlative sense, — 
that he merely uses it as a synonyme for ‘ branch of knowledge,’ — 
that the reason he does so, is because we have nothing which is 
sufficiently definite, determined on, as the meiuiings of these words, 
Art and Science, and that as to the sense of them, adopited by !Mr. 
infill as their only sense (viz., that all is an Art that can in any 
respect be called practical, and that all is a Science that can in 
any respect be called theoretical), no one ever denied that Logic 
was both an Art and a Science, in that sensa Thus Hamilton, I 
repeat, does not say that Logic Is not an Art, as Mr. Mill affects to 
think he does. On the contrary, he says it is one ; and that too 
in Mr. Mill’s sense ; and Hamilton does not even say it is a Science, 
as Mr. Mill objects to his doing. Hamilton says it is no use to 
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call it one, — that to do so is to undefme and to confuse. There is 
no reader who cannot upon this point judge whether Mr. Mill is 
serious or in jest, — whether he would or would not have chosen to 
represent himself seriously as the obtuse intei'preter, not to say the 
false reporter, whose part he is here playing. 

Hut next, as a second ground why Hamilton ought to have 
called Logic an Art as well as a Science, ilr. Jlill entei-s upon some 
vciy curious reasoning (p. 377), to the eft'ect that this mode of dis- 
tinguishing Logic from other branches of knowledge (viz., by calling 
it an Art as well as a Science) is of the greater moment in the 
case of Logic, because Logic is, like Navigation, more properly an 
Art than a Science, depending, as he thinks Logic does, ujion some 
knowledge of all the Physical Sciences, just as Navigation does, upon 
some knowledge of almost aU ; which fact he regards as the surest 
criterion of an Art ; whereas to l>e a Science, according to him, a 
branch of knowledge must be original, and depend upon no other 
branch. Thus Logic and Navigation are both of them Arts, but not 
so much Sciences, because each of them consists of, and is founded 
upon, a whole system of Sciences. Logic cannot be learned without 
aid from all the Physical Sciences, any more than Navigation can 
without aid from almost all of them ! lyogic is therefore an Art ! 

Now, to say nothing of the utter nonsense involved in the 
criterion of an Ait thus presented to us, there is nothing whatever 
of the alleged analog}' Ijetween Ixigic and Navigation. The prac- 
tical niles of Navigation are founded upon, and derived from, prin- 
ciples in several of the Physical Sciences. The practical rules of 
Logic are not one of them founded ujiou or derived from principles 
in any one of the I’hysical Sciences. IMr. Mill’s confusion is here 
intense. No Logician requires to be acquainted with a single 
I’hysical Science in order to be perfect master of bis Art. This is 
a point on which all students and all Professors of T/igic can, 
I suspect, enlighten Mr. Mill, and which the latter himself, more 
mo, fully acknowledges, when he says that ‘ It (Logic) can be 
taught earlier (than Induction) since it does not presuppose a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the proces.ses of scientific investigation' 
(p. 404). Nor does even the scientific knowledge upon which 
the practical rules of Logic are foudded, require us to be acquainted 
with any other Science than Metaphysics, nor, of Metaphysics, 
with any more than that a priori portion only which exhibits 
the.se rules in their first principles, and which is itself called 
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Ijooic, quite as much as the mere loiles, thence deriveil, are called 
s<3 by tliose who know nothing ihore of Logic than thyse rules. 
And yet, according to Mr. Mill, Logic is to be called an Art 
as well as a Science, not oidy because the term, so u.sed, serves 
to distinguish it from other branches of knowledge, all of which 
have their practical side !- but also because IvOgie is not only an 
e.xact Science itself, but an Encyclopiedia of those Sciences winch 
are not exact ! Are we to believe that ^Ir. John ^lill is in 
earnest in either of these remarks ? Would he have committed 
himself to such ‘ a bad quality of ^Metaphysics ’ a,s this, were it not 
that he addresses intellects which, for some unexplained reason, 
ho considers must bo dwarfed ones ? Would he have done it 
otherwise than as a hoax ? 

But Mr. Mill’s rej)ly does not stop here. He brings in another 
Giant and contrives a very ingenious optical illusion, in which the 
two Giants are seen to struggle with one another when in reality 
they are standing very amicably side by side, both apparently much 
amused by the antics of the little Champion. Jlr. Mill tells us 
that Hamilton treats 'Whately’s remark upon this subject with 
severity and contempt (pp. 373-378). 

It wo>d(l be sufficient answer to this to say that, on the con- 
trary, the frank and generous zeal, above all clitiuo, with which 
Hamilton defends what he believes to be the truth, against the 
opposition of earnest and enlightened men, could not possibly be 
e.xhiliited in a more attractive light than we find it in his com- 
ments upon M'hately. Everything that was graceful, everything 
that was true, everything that one enlightened and noble mind 
could look for in the criticism of another, Whately was himself 
able to aj)preciate iqiou this occasion in his gi'eat Critic. But this 
answer must not suffice. Let us go over the whole matter. 

As to the severity, it is given in Hamilton’s own words by Mr. 
Mill (p. 373-4), and consists in Hamiltou’s exjne.ssing conyy/e/e dis- 
sent from Whately upon three points:— (1.) When Whately says 
that a Science which has a practical side is an Art, and that an 
Art which has a theoretical side is a Science, Hamilton says that 
this is not so, — that this having a practical side or a theoretical 
side does not constitute the dilference between a Science and an 
Art, and ho assigns reusons for objecting to this mode of distin 
guishing these term.s. (2.) When "Whately says that most writers 
considered Ixigic to be an Art, not a Science, Hamilton says 
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'NMiately was wTong here too, — wrong whether, by ‘ Art,’ he meant 
that whieh is the practical side, or that wliich Jms a practical side. 
For there never was any one wTiter who considered that Logic had 
nothing theoretical in it; and a great majority of writers at all 
times considered it to have nothing in it but what was theoretical. 
(Dismssions, p. 129, etc. ; Lectures, iii. 10, etc.) In other words : — 
The whole question is, as to whether ‘ Logic’ may be considered a 
generic term comprehending imder it two species, a Science and an 
Art, and as to whether it is thus applicable to both ; or as to whether 
it is to he applied to the Art alone or to the Science alone. AYhately 
says it is a generic term applying to both, but that writers generally 
made the mistake of supposing that it applied to the Art alone ; 
whereas Hamilton says tliat no writer ever made the mistake of 
thinking that it was not both when they thought of it as an Art 
at all, but that by far the greatest number thought of it as a 
Science only, and did not understand it to apply to an Art, either 
as part of, or as the whole of its import. (3.) Hamilton says that, 
in Whately’s sense, the woids Science and Art are of no use in 
defining a branch of knowledge, but would rather undefine it and 
confuse it, there being no branch of knowledge, or scarcely any, 
which is not, in that sense, both. Tliese are the three j)oints of 
difference here between Hamilton and Whately. The severity of 
the dissent is not very obvious, unless it be severe upon a writer 
not to follow hun into what we believe to be his errors, or unless it 
be severe upon him to state with the utmost honesty and distinct- 
ness that we consider him clearly and utterly wrong. Is this how- 
ever, after all, even in its strongest fonn, to be severe ? 

I recapitulate these matters thus ; — Mr. iMill tells ns that 
Hamilton defines Logic to be a Science only, not an Art, and that 
he condemns Whately for saying that it is both. This statement 
of Jlr. ill’s can be seen by everj'body to be entirely inconsistent 
with the fact, and is therefore obviously a mere jest. Hamilton 
e.xpressly explains that, in Whately’s sense of the terms Art and 
Science, Logic is as much the one as it is the other, and that it is 
a sheer fiction upon the part of any one to say that he (Hamilton) 
denies this; only observing, yfr.si, tliat since, in that sense, every 
Science is an Art, and every Art a Science, these woids, so em- 
ployed, are useless in the definition of either a Science or an Art ; 
ami, scccmdly, that if this interi>retation of the terms were adopted, 
then Theology, Moral Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, 
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and other practical Sciences would be Arts (as well as Sciences), 
which we see at once that they are not. Tliis, which is the whole 
of Hamilton’s severity, and not exactly what we call severe, our critic 
repels by insi.sting that even in the vulgarest apprehension (perhaps 
chiefly in the vulgarest) Theology, Astronomy, Moral Philosophy, 
Geology, etc., are all of them Arts, because all of them Practical 
Sciences, and because there is no difference whatever, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mill, lietween a Practical Science and an Art (pp. 374,376). 
At this point Mr. Mill affects the utmost indignation ; and after 
reiterating his conviction that the difference between Science and 
Art is the same as that between knowledge theoretical (as Geo- 
metry) and knowledge practical (as Geolog}’) the Giantkiller, with 
his inimitable little cap of knowledge on his head, his anns 
akimbo, his chin well thrown up, and his eyes glaring ujion his 
upper galleries, says sternly and emphatically. But if the difference 
is not this, Mr. Giant, we are entitled to ask, ■^hat then is it ? If 
'Whately, the Giant with the mitre on, li.os placed the distinction 
where it is not, does his rather peremptory critic and censor. Sir 
W. Hamilton, tell us where it is ? (jx 374.) Playful, peremptory, 
superficial little Jack ! 

Then Hamilton’s contempt for Mliately is still less obvious 
than his severity. Hamilton, when republishing, in his DUeus- 
sions, this very Article on Ijogic from the Ediixbu'fgh Revimo, speaks 
of the pleasure with which he heard of Whately ’s elevation to an 
Archiepiscopal See, and speaks from the first of Whatcly’s Logic 
as standing pre-eminent among all other English works npon that 
subject, ‘the highest in point of originality and learning.’ Also, 
when speaking of criticising Whately in this Article, Hamilton 
says : — ‘ In doing this nothing could be farther from our intentioir 
‘ than any derogation from the merit of that eminent individual, 
‘ whom, even when we differ irrost from his oi>inions, we respect 
‘ both as a very shrewd and (what is a rarer phenomenon in Oxford) 
‘ a very independent thinker. . . . The interest of tnith is above all 
‘ personal considerations ; and, as Dr. Whately has well obseived, 
‘ errors arc the more carefully to be pointed out, in proportion to 
‘ the authority by which they are sanctioned. No mercy, says 
‘ Lessing, to a distinguished author. This however is not our 
‘ motto ; and if,’ adds Hamilton in words which must come singu- 
larly home to Mr. Mill, ‘ if our scrutiny be “ severe,” we are con- 
‘ scious that it cannot justly be attributed to deteraiined opposition’ 
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{Diticmsium, p. 1 28J. Now, wliat are we to tliink of sucli contempt 
as this, and of such severity as this? and wiiat of ^Ir. Mill, who 
is reduced to such statements as these in order to make it appear 
that Hamilton has the wrong upon his side, iu order illusively to 
overwhelm one of his Giants by jdacing him in a fictitious death- 
struggle with another of them ? We see, at all events, that Hamil- 
ton does not say that Logic is not an Art, nor even, in Mr. Jlill’s 
sense, that it is a Science ; and we see also that it is absurd to sup- 
pose !Mr. Mill serious when he descrilies him as having done so. 

2. Logic does not treat of Thought. It only treats of ivords. It 
only treats of our recognising things through certain marks (viz., 
words) which we put upmi them. 

But is not all recognition Thought, whatever it be the recogni- 
tion of? Logic, therefore, even upon Mr. Mill's showing, treats of 
Thought as Hamilton says it does ; and we might pass on; but this 
would be to lose much of Mr. Mill’s curious criticism. 

Thought, according to Hamilton, is Judgment; and Mr. Mill 
assents to this (p. 380). But Mr. lilill admits abso that Izigic treats 
of Judgment. Logic therefore treats of Thought. Here, also, we 
might jiass on to the next tenn of the Definition. But it is worth 
while to look a little further into what Mr. IVIill says. 

In Thought things are recognised, according to Hamilton, and 
all of us, through marks which we observe in them, as parts of 
their nature. No such thing, says iMr. iMill. Things are recognised 
by means of certain marks which are not iu them by nature, but 
which we ourselves juit uj,>on them, these latter artificial marks 
being Words. Mr. Mill affects to call this Thought, and to deny 
that Digic treats at all of what we ordinarily call Thought 

The marks which things have as parts of their nature — which 
the Author of Nature has, as it were, put u[)on them — are their 
(jualities or propertic.s, their attributes, their predicables, — whatever 
is true of them, — whatever points they agree in, or disagree in, with 
things previou.sly known. Through all such marks we know them. 
In all classes of things so marked we find them. Under all 
conceptions so defined we include them. This is what is called 
Thought, or Thinking. 

The artificial marks to which i\lr. Mill alludes are Words, 
Words only ; with which words, according to him, we label the 
things and mark them ; but how’ we effect thi.s, he does not tell 
ns. This constitutes a .serious blank in Mr. iMill’s ‘System’ of 
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Words. Nor anywhere does he attempt to divest the statement 
of its comic character ex'cept in this place, where he tries to give it 
respectability by telling us he learnt it from Hamilton, or at least 
that this is all he can gather from what Hamiltou teaches (pp. 380, 
381). He is here, however, merely * deceived’ by an expression which 
could have deceived nobody else. We say to mark a house or to 
mark a man in two senses. We either mean to take notice of 
something in the objects by which we can know them again ; or we 
mean, to take a bit of chalk and mark them ; %e., to employ either 
a natural or an artificial mark. Hamilton here uses the term in 
the first of the.se senses, and so do all Logicians. !Mr. Mill supposes 
him and them to use it in the second, and Mr. Mill himself, accord- 
ingly, so uses it. Hamiltou says that when we observe in an 
object, which is not otherwise known, an attriljute familiar to us 
as being also in other known tilings, this attribute thus tecomes to 
us a mark whereby we know that the object of which it is a part 
exists under the genus or cla.ss or general concejition di.stinguished 
by this attribute ; and Hamilton says that the observing tliis part of 
the object’s nature may be described in other words as ‘ the marking 
an object by an attribute or attributes, previously known as com- 
mon to sundry objects, and to wliich we have accordingly given a 
general name.’ These are Hamilton’s woixls, which Mr. Mill suji- 
jxjses to mean, and distinctly to say, that we get to know what an 
object is ‘ hij marking U u'ith a name derived from an attribute’ 
(pp. 380, 381). When we obseiwe that there is an object present, 
we get to see what it is, according to Mr. Mill, by an artificial mark 
which we find upon it, or — stranger still — which we then and there 
place upon it,iustead of by one of its own natural marks ! — by a word, 
instead of by some quality of the object I— and this operation, not. 
Thought, is the subject of Logic ! — and we are to suppose that Mr. 
Mill’s discernment did not enable him to detect here hisown equivo- 
cation ! ‘ Settle that among yourselves, gentlemen,’ is all that can 

lie said to these critics and admirers of Mr. Mill. 

I now proceed to dmw the reader’s attention to the mode in 
which Higieians u.se the ‘ small wonls,’ ‘In,’ ‘Through,’ and ‘ Under,’ 
to which Mr. Mill has so much antipathy. To perceive anji:hiug 
by sense is one thing. To perceive what the thing is, which we 
so perceive, i.c., what it is like, is another thing. This latter is the 
result of thinking or comparing, and thinking or comparing is the 
subject of Logic. Tliought does not consist in our experiencing a 
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sensation or a group of such, but in comparing tliis sensation or 
group with otliers already known, and recognising its similarity to 
them, as possessing similar attributes, observing it to come thereby 
under the same description or general notion, although there be 
other attributes or logical parts in it which, either singly or com- 
bined, distinguish it from all others, ie., individualize it This is 
to think about a thing. It is to consider its relations to other 
things, — to think about it through, or in, or under these relations ; 
and this is what Mr. Jlill denies to be the subject of Logic, or to be 
that at all which we ever do. Let us rather say he only assumes 
the appearance of denying this. In other words ; there is nothing 
more common than to say, I see something, but I do not see what 
it is ; I do not know what to think of it, — what to make of it. This 
is what we say when we discern no characteristics in an object, 
through vfluch we can know that object, — when we do not see under 
what class of known things or in what class of them, we can place 
it. This discerning and seeking to discern what is true of, or what 
is, in logical language, part of, anything, is what we call Thought, 
aTid what Logic treats of, but what Mr. Mill says we never find 
taking place, or Logic treating of. 

Mr. Midi’s opposition to Hamilton’s statement, that Ixigic treats 
of Thought, Ijeginning at p. 378, is carried on in the ordinary vague 
snarling and growling, one scarcely knows at what, and in the 
onlinary long quotations from the Lectures, given not, the reader 
will believe me, to convince us how deeply and justly and clearly 
Hamilton thought out all this subject (although the quotations 
cannot fail to have this effect with all who understand the subject), 
but, on the contrary, to make it appear to those unacquainted with 
^he question at issue, that Hamilton was all that much wrong. 
This opposition to the term Thought in Hamilton’s definition is 
also carriedjon by an awkward effort to get the term itself trans- 
fen-ed from our mental action respecting the relations of things to 
our mental action respecting the relations of the words which we 
apply to things ; as if we could not think of things unless we knew 
their names ! Hut it is especially where IMr. Mill enters iqxni his 
little crusade against the three ‘small woixls,’ In, Through, and 
Under, as we employ them in our definitions of thinking, that he 
throws most life into this simulation of diasent from Hamilton. 
Tills is a ipatter well worth attending to, in order to appreciate 
fully ^Ir. Mill’s exertion.s. 
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Abandoning for the moment his absurd tlieory about marking 
tilings ■with our words instead of with their own attributes, Logic, 
he tells us (pp. 380, 381), does not treat of our finding things to 
fall under certain descriptions, or to be included in certain descrip- 
tions, but of our referring them to certain descriptions, or finding 
them to possess certain attributes ! Nor does Logic treat of our 
getting to know things through certain attributes which we dis- 
cern in them. It simply points out to us that we know them 
because they have ccitain attributes ! Here are distinctions which 
no one could be expected to credit who had not Mr. Mill’s book to 
refer to. 

He admits that he has great difficulty in understanding the 
technical language of Logic, and that it only tends to confuse his 
ideas, and those, he is sure, of inexperienced young men especially, 
(Mr. Mill is very anxious about the young and inexperienced) who 
must find it, he thinks, quite as objectionable and unintelligible as 
he does. The objectionable and unintelligible portion of this lan- 
guage now in question consists of the three ‘ small words,’ Under, 
In, and Through. Mr. Mill is here didactic. He tells us that 
when we say we know a thing to be so and so, through the charac- 
teristics we discern in it, instead of saying that we know it by these 
or by means of these, or instead of saying that we refer it to the class 
distinguished by these characteristics, we are not, in such cases, 
speaking good English, nor even a good ‘ quality of Metaphysics,’ it 
being much better English and much better sense and much better 
philosophy to say that we know the object to be so and so, because 
we refer it to a class which is distinguished by these character- 
istics ! And again ; he gives us to understand that when we speak 
of a plant as coming muler, or as being under, or as being placed 
under, such and such a species in the Linnajan system, or as being 
in a species at all, this is all bad Logic, and inaccurate, unphUoso- 
phical, peculiarly unprecise, confusing, misleading, etc. etc., and 
that, instead of it, we ought to speak of referring the plant to a 
species, or ought to say that it has certain attributes ! 

If there are any who think that Mr. Mill must have written his 
book in seriousness, let them attend carefully to what he says 
about these three preposition.s. In, Through, and Under, at pages 
380 and 381. Like a true Transcendental Metaphysician as he is, 
even in his jests, and as he will later be more clearly seen to be in 
all things, he seeks obscurity where there is none, and assures us 
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tliat he does not see the precise import of the prei>osition ‘ Under,’ 
when we think of anything as iiruler a certain class or conception 
(concept), nor tlie precise import of ‘ In,’ when we think of the ob- 
ject as being included in a certain class or conception of objects, 
nor the precise acceptation of ‘ Through,’ when we declare the ob- 
ject as known through our knowledge (notion) of this or that one 
of its attributes. He holds that * to refer a thing to ’ a certain class 
or conception of tilings is the only way in which the English lan- 
guage allows us to express ourselves upon this point. But in this 
he is completely mistaken, as he seems soon afterwartls to become 
con.scious. Our language is much more copious than he is here 
disposed to imagine. To think of or know a thing in, through, or 
under a general conception or class, is not only a perfectly normal 
expression, but to a man even slightly versed in Logic, very far 
from an obscure one ; nay, as to this obscurity and difficulty of 
these expressions, there are few children now-a-days, collecting 
ferns and other plants, who will not understand what is meant by 
the words. In, Through, and U nckr, thus employed ; and, to anti- 
cipate by a few lines one of our critic’s formularies, if there is a 
recommendation, I would inculcate on every one who commences 
the study of either Metaphysics or Logic, as ilr. Mill seems to be 
now doing, it is to be always sure what lie means by his big words, 
and then he will have less difficulty in seeing the force and import 
of the small ones. What is allowable and common in language 
will then not appear to him so unprecise and so obscure. 

But although I endeavour to conciliate Mr. IMill’s patrons by 
writing as if he were serious and ought to be reprimanded, there 
can be no broader farce, however poor it may be, than that with 
which he here presents us upon the words In, Through, and Under. 
He heaps every remark ujion it that can intensify it. If we wi.sh 
to see what Hamilton means by an explanation, we must, says Mr. 
Mill, adopt a different rule from that which we should in the case of 
any other writer. We must take care to understand very dis- 
tinctly — we must liear well in mind — what it is he is speaking 
about ; a precaution so unnecessary in the case of other writers. 

‘ To find the meaning of the explanation (in Sir W. Hamilton’s case) 
we have to resort to the thing explained ’ (p. 380). Is this not 
broad enough? But what are we to think of Mr. Mill’s remark 
respecting our ‘small words,’ as Hamilton and all of us use them, 
— resj>ecting our knowing a thing through our knowledge (notion) 
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of its qualities, and recognising it under tlie class so qualified 
instead of our knowing that it hm these qualities and referring 
it to a class ? Under what categoiy are we to place such a remark 
as the following fn>m a novice in a first essay on iMetaphysics ? 

‘ If there is a recouimeudation I would inculcate on eveiy one who 
' commences the study of Metaphysics, it is to he always sure what 
‘ he means by his particles. A large portion of all that pei'plexes 
‘ and confuses metaphysical thought comes from a vague use of 
‘those small words’ (p. 381). Is this then not farce? Is this 
(even addressed, as it seems to he, to the metaphysical students of 
our universities) not something like wliat we call instructing one’s 
grandmother to get at the contents of an egg? and may we not, in 
sober earnest, and with great truth, again imitsite the remark for Mr. 
^lill’s benefit as follows : — If there is a recommendation that I 
would inculcate on Mr. !Mill, or any one else who commences the 
study of Metaphysics, it is to make it a rule with himself fnmi the 
very first never to write a single word of nonsense. A large por- 
tion of all that perple.ves and confuses inetaphj'sical thought comes 
from a vague notion that those who write on metaphysics, or even 
criticise a metaphysical writer, may write any amount of nonsense 
that occurs to them, without l>eing laughed at. 

Mr. Mill has two further remarks of the same comic order as 
the above. If we see an object before us which appears to us to 
be a man, and find that a sword passes freely through it, at all 
points, without death ensuing, Hamilton and all of us say, we 
recognise that it is not a man, through this characteristic of its not 
being mortal, or through our knowledge (the notion) of this charac- 
teristic, and that, on the other hand, if the object is killed in the 
process, we recognise the object as a man through this fact or 
knowledge (this notion) — through this attribute, — of its having 
been liable to die, in addition to the rest of what we di.sceru in it, 
that makes it like a man. ' Is this,’ a.sks our meiTy critic, ‘ is this 
to know the notion man through the notion mortal V Well, I 
believe it is, Mr. Mill ; althmigl^ I doubt much whether ‘ having a 
notion of a notion, or, as you put it, ‘ knowing a notion,’ has much 
sense in it. It is upon this .same principle that (as alluded to in 
a fonner page. Part I. p. 69), if ever we shoidd find an object with 
the ordinary characteristics of a man, but having an himdred legs, 
we should recognise through this attribute that the object was not a 
man ; and that, if this object, instead of being a centipede, was a 
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billed, we should adopt the notion that it was a man through, or in 
consequence of, our notion or knowledge that it was a biped. We 
should know it to be a man through its being a biped ; or, as Mr. 
Mill menily expresses it, we should know the notion Man through 
the notion biped. Are we to consider tliis Pet of the Press serious 
when lie denies this 1 

Then he makes a further sportive struggle to get rid of In, Through, 
and Under, in our definition of wliat Logic treats of. Instead of 
saying that, when we think, we include an unknown object under 
a general conception, already familiar to us, or that we then know 
this otherwise unknown object through such and such known char- 
acteristics, Mr. Mill regards it as much clearer, less tortuous, and 
less misleading to express ourselves as follows ‘ To think of an 
‘ OBJECT is to mark it hy an attribute or set of altribiUes vdiich has 
‘ received a name, or {what is much more essential) which gives a 
' name to the object,— gives to the object the concrete name to ichicli 
‘ its own abstract name, if it has an abstract name, coiresponds ; but 
‘ it is not indispensable that the attribute should have received a name 
'provided it gives one to the object possessing it; as an aninud is 
‘ ealled a bull in sign of Us jxissessing certain attributes, but there 
' docs not exist an abstract word, bullncss’ (pp. 380, 381). This, then, 
Mr. !Mill tells us, is to think. But here again we appear to be at one 
of those ‘ modes of expression ’ so common in Mr. Mill’s book, 
which seem to have attempted (p. 341) to be more philosophical 
than they knew how to manage, and which obtrude themselves 
everywhere as specimens of clear and unraisleading brevity. Are 
we here also to consider Mr. Jlill in earnest ? The reader will 
find, at p. 380, but, as usual, carefully covered up, Mr. Mill’s own 
veto upon any such interpretation of what he has written upon this 
portion of Hamilton’s definition. After quoting a whole page of 
Hamilton’s ‘In, Through, and Under’ to define Thought, Mr. Mill 
nevertheless writes there, respecting aU of it, ‘ This is intelligible 
and unobjoctionable.’ We then hear something, as at page 341, 
about there being ‘ nothing amiss V^t a mode of expression,’ and 
he p.isses on to his next objection. 

3. Legic docs not treat of Thought irrespective of the matter ujhich 
we think about, says Mr. Mill It only treats of the matter orsvlject 
of our Thought. It only treats of what is ascertainable as fact, not 
of what is ascertainable a priori. 

The preposition here denied, Mr. Mill regards, and justly enough. 
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as one of the cardinal points of Loj^c, — therefore, of Hamilton’s 
Logic, and therefore as one of those that required to be attacked 
with most show of triumpii. The attack, however, is liere so un- 
disguisedly a sham, that it need not detain us. For this reason 
also it ought to be attentively read by every one who desires to see 
with least trouble the real drift of Mr. Mill’s book. It only occu- 
pies four pages (fixmi 381 to 385). 

Hamilton’s explanation of what he and all Logicians mean by 
‘ Thought as Thought,’ i.e., of the principles upon which we think, 
irrespective of the subject we think about, is admirably clear, and 
what any school-boy or school-girl can be made to comprehend. It 
is contained in tlie proverbial remark, that a man may reason accu- 
rately enough from false premisses. Yet ^Ir. Mill thinks Hamil- 
ton’s explanations about the meaning of this expression ‘insufficient,’ 
and wishes us to interpret the term ‘ insufticient ’ in this place 
confusedly, as if its import were that Hamilton’s proposition — the 
cardinal point of his Logic— is inaccurate. Finding it impossible 
to gainsay what Hamilton states, Jlr. Mill tries to make it appear 
that he cannot understand it, and that no one can understand it, 
but all the time intending us to suppose that this is gainsaying it. 
We have Jack here in the Coat of Darkness — the Ignoratio Elenchi 
— agaia He argues the unintelligibleness of what Hamilton says, 
instead of the real point at issue, — its inaccuracy ; and does this in 
full confidence that his ‘ intelligent ’ audience will not discern the 
trick. 

Let us now attend to what is unintelligible in Hamilton’s pro 
position, that as Grammar teacjies us how to speak, i.e., teaches us 
the Form of Speech, — irrespective of what we speak about, Logic 
teaches us how to think, Le., teaches us the Form of Thought, — 
irrespective of what we think about. Mr. Mill apprehends this to 
be unprecise. He does not know, he tells us (pp. 381, 382), what on 
earth Hamilton can mean by the Matter of our Thought, — the sub- 
ject we are thinking of. Our Transcendentalist is, as is usual with 
Ti'anscendentalists, posed by the extreme clearness and simplicity 
of the explanation. But he wriggles on. It is, we are told, a pity 
Hamilton used such an obscure expression as ' the matter of our 
thoughts.’ A pity indeed ; But surely we may regard it as a still 
greater pity, — as perhaps more properly the very identical pity and 
evil Mr. Mill speaks of, — that those to whom the vocabulary of a 
science is obscure and unintelligible should nevertheless pretend to 
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understand that science. If tliere is a recommendation I would 
inculcate on every one who commences the study of Metaphysics, 
it is to be always sure that he understands its technical language, 
— both the big words and the little wortls. A large portion of all 
that perplexes and confuses Metaphysical tliought comes from an 
ignorance of its technical terms. But, ah, if Hamilton had only ex- 
plained to us what we mean when we ask one auotlier, ‘ What are yorr 
thinking about?’ or, ‘Bray, wliat is the subject-matter of your 
cerebrations just now?’ — if Hamilton had only done this, we should 
then, Mr. Mill thinks, have been able to see better what was wrong 
in Hamilton’s DeSnition of Logic, and what the interests of Jlorals 
and Ileligion obliged us to coudeniu in it. 

Jlr. Mill, liowever, was di.scorning enough to see that such 
Transcendental trash as this would go a very short way in keeping 
up tlie reijuisite amount of mist and mystification. Two other 
giants — indeed three others, are therefore put forward to divert 
attention from the facts. We are to suppose them all fighting 
against Hamilton, even when they seem not to be doing so. One 
of these is Whately, and to make him look bigger, he has his 
mitre on. When Archbishop Whately .speaks about ‘ the matter 
of our thought,’ we know what he means. But, when Hamilton 
speaks of it, — when Hamilton says. What are you thinking about ? 
M’hat is the subject-matter of your thoughts, or the object-matter 
of them ?— Hamilton, we are assured, means something much more 
on these occasions than Whately docs ; but what this something is 
which he means more than AVliately, there is not, ilr. ilill assures 
us, anything in Hamilton’s writings enabling us to judge ; anrthing 
even enabling us to judge whether it is more or less than Whately 
means (p. 382). But what of that ? With Hamilton that simplest 
of questions, ‘What are you thinking about?’ — had a very mis- 
chievous tendency which it never has when other people ask it, — 
especially an Archbishop. Even the Archbishop, however, is not 
allowed to tell us what this tendency or import is. He does not, 
in fact, seem to know. 

Then, again, as to the other, the cardinal point, our reasoning 
may be correct, says HainDton, although our premisses are incor- 
rect. This, so obvious to everybody else, Mr. Mill affects to look 
upon as to him something ‘ staggering,’ — something, at least, unin- 
telligible. How can the form of our thought be coiToct, he asks of 
Hamilton, if the matter is incorrect ? When Whately, indeed, says 
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this about the form of our thought, and about the matter of it, Mr. 
Mill can understand Whately (p. 382), but when Hamilton says 
this, how is it possible that any one should understand ? Mr. 
Mill at least cannot, — and this is all the assistance which Jack is 
here supposed to derive from this Giant in oveithrowing Hamilton, 
viz., that •when both the Giants use the same words. Jack under- 
stands the one but not the other. Jack’s understanding is one-sided. 

The second Giant here introduced not only agrees also entirely 
with Hamilton, but, unlike the last, is admitted by Mr. MiU to do 
so. Mr. Mansel illustrates the meaning of the terms ‘Fonn’ and 
‘ Matter,’ as here employed, by their common acceptation, when we 
speak of the shape and s^ihstance of a block of marble. Mr. Mill 
evidently flatters himself, for a moment, that this illustration of Mr. 
Mansel’s furnishes him with materials for a complete confusion ; 
but seems to become immediately conscious that it does not ; for 
after quoting it, he makes no use whatever of it, and merely hopes 
that his readers wiU. A few points, however, require to be 
adverted to. 

The block of marble receives a shape from the sculptor. Let 
me ask, says Mr. !Mill with that playful arrogance so pleasing to his 
upper galleries, had it no shape at all when it came out of the 
quarry? (p„383.) 0 dear, yes, Mr. Mill It had the shape given 
to it by the quarrymen and their implements. We expect him to 
retort : — Had it no shape before it came out of the quarry, — before an 
implement touched it ? but, strange to say, he omits this question. 

Admitting fully that it is only to introduce a thii'd Giant for 
effect, and that the introduction has nothing whatever to do with 
the question, Mr. ilill observes (p. 383) that Kant considers us to 
create the qualities of a stone when we look at it, or at least some 
of them. This blunder of Jlr. Mill’s may be taken as a sample of 
what I am disposed to look upon as his genuine blunders. It is, 
no doubt, merely derived second-hand from books in which it exists. 
But not in Kant’s books. Kant no more supposed us to give the 
birds and flowers their sizes than their colours ; and no one ever 
describes him as saying that we give their colours to the flowers 
and to the birds. 

The reader now sees clearly, in spite of all Mr. Mill has said, 
that whatever we think about is the matter of our thoughts, and 
that the way in which we think about it — the mind’s action ■with 
reference to it — is the form of them. There is nothing confused 
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or confusing in all tliis. It is clear also that when we think about 
the way in which we, on any past occasion, thought of anything, 
the Form of our thought upon that past occasion becomes the 
Matter of our present thought, just as the present Form, or present 
thought about that past Form, may become the subject or Matter 
of to-morrow’s thought, i.e. of to-morrow’s Fonn. Thus the Form 
in the case of one Thought can become the Matter in the case of 
another. Is there any one to whom this appears a difficulty or 
perplexity or unintelligible ? Are we to suppose it such to Mr. 
Mill ? Although he laughs at it here as one box inside another, 
and growls at it (p. 396) as confounding in hopeless confusion all 
Matter and all Form as far as these terms apply to thinking, are 
we to .suppose him not to know how the Matter of our thought is 
different from the Form of it, and that there is nothing whatever 
unintelligible here or even obscure in the use of these expressions ? 

Mr. Mill is also well aware (p. 384) tliat the premisses contain 
the whole Matter of the Syllogism, and the conclusion its whole 
Form, and that neither Hamilton nor any other Ltigician ever 
denied this, — ever declined, whatever else they regarded as Form 
or whatever else as Matter, to go with any writer, be he who he 
may, the whole length of this statement. I cannot credit Mr. Mill 
with the ignorance he here pretends to. And when he says (Jhid) 
that Hamilton, after Krug, ‘ considers the propositions and terms as 
' the matter of the syllogism, and the mode in which they are con- 
‘ nected as its form,’ Mr. ilill also knows well that Hamilton does 
not do so, although he cannot know as much resjiecting Krug, 
being wholly unacquainted with Krug’s writings. !Mr. Mill knows 
well that Hamilton, without Krug as well as after Krug, says 
distinctly and repeatedly the reverse, viz., that it is things and 
facts, not the terras and phrases which express them, that are the 
Matter of the Thought, and that it is t he mental action with regard 
to these things and facts, and not the grammatical form of these 
terms and phrases, that is the Form of the Thought. 

But whatever amount of ignorance his Patrons of the Press 
may choose to impute to Mr. Mill upon these points, we see that 
he does not deny the great Canlinal point of all Logic, an’d of 
Hamilton’s Logic, that is here in question. When he says (p. 373), 
‘ We are in a position to examine it,’ this is, we see, only a sham. 
He does not deny’ anything. Some will say that it is not even a 
sham, and that if the words ‘ to examine it ’ mean anything at all 
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in this place, they only mean, ‘ to see how true and how clear this 
Cardinal point is.’ But although Mr. Mill does not deny Hamil- 
ton’s Cardinal Point, that Logic treats of the Form of Thought only, 
not of its Matter, lie must nevertheless seem to do so ; and for this 
purpose he declares it unintelligible, hoping, as I have said, that 
his admirers will confound what is false with what is unintelligible, 
all the sequence of thought here necessarj' being, L^nintelligible, 
Insufficient, Unprecise, Inaccurate, False. But it has been shown 
that this great point is not even unintelligible to Mr. Mill. All 
that he is able to do, in order to give an air of truth to this 
assertion, is to descant upon two words, ‘ Form ’ and ‘ flatter,’ 
sometimes used in explaining the expression ‘ Thought as 
'Thought ;’ and since these two terms have technical meanings, 
and are therefore, in these meanings, unintelligible to the general 
reader, Mr. Mill hopes this air of truth is thus obtained, and all 
the more effectually obtained, by the presence of the three Giants 
marshalled, as one supposes, upon his side. No Metaphysician 
secs the least difficulty in understanding the expression ‘ Thought 
as Thought,’ nor in understanding the terms ‘ Matter ’ and ' Form,’ 
employed to explain it. Nor probably does Mr. Mill. No, not 
even Mr. Mill He seems to do so. He is bound by his engage- 
ment to seem. That is what he is here for. But he guards him- 
self against the haish conclusion of his employers in his usual 
covert manner. Drawing on the Shoes of Swiftness, he concludes 
his remarks upon Hamilton’s Cardinal Point in Logic, by owning, 
more suo, in terms intelligible only to the few, that even what he 
said about unintelligibleness was all fun, — that we can very well 
understand, — that even the general reader ought to be able to un- 
derstand, — Hamiltou’s language to mean what Hamilton intends it 
to mean when he says that Logic treats of Thinking, irrespective 
of the subject or matter which we think about. He admits that, 
whatever difficulties may l>e supposed to attend the technical terms 
' Form ’ and ‘ Matter,’ not only the scientific but the tinscientific 
can find Hamilton here perfectly intelligible. So that Hamilton’s 
Cardinal Point of Logic, as iMr. ilill justly calls it, is true ; and, 
what is still more remarkable after all Mr. MiU has said, this 
Point is even in a general way, and for the ordinary reader, intelli- 
gible enough. Mr. Mill’s withdrawal is less covert than usual. It 
is as follows : — ‘ We may, however, in a general way, understand 
‘ Sir W. Hamilton to mean ’ (which is his Cardinal Point, — all that 
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he or any Logician pretends to mean), ‘ that Logic is concerned 
' with what the mind does when it knows or thinks, irrespectively 
‘ of the particular things which it thinks about ’ (pp. 384, 385). 

4. Logic does not treat of Nature’s Laws at all. It only treats of 
human laws. It only treats of the 'precepts or rules which enable us, 
in our reasonings, to conform to Nature’s Laws. 

We see, from what has been said, that in Thilosophical language 
the term ‘ Form ’ is technical, and does not denote ‘ shape.’ We 
see also that ‘ the Fonu of Thought,’ and ‘ Formal Thought ’ are 
mere synonyms for ‘ Thought as Thought,’ i.e., for Thought or 
Thinking, irrespective of the subject we are thinking of. 

But Hamilton atlvances to a further explicitness in his Defini- 
tion of Logic. To say that Logic treats of mere thought without 
reference to what we think about, is not enough. Tlie science of 
Thought generally is P.sychology. Logic is only that branch of 
this Science which pertains to the a priori Laws of the subject. 
Let us here employ a little analysis rendered necessary by Mr. 
Mill’s confusions. The Science of Tliought, in its more extended 
sense, is the Science of what the Immaterial Entity undeigoes or 
does when it perceives and thinks, — the Science which deals with 
Sensation and Jlemoiy, the Association of Ideas, the Imagination, 
the Passions, and various other forms of thought, whether facts or 
operations, some of the operations being Eeasouing, Comparing, 
and Conceiving. AU this constitutes the subject of Psychology or 
Mental Philosophy, which Science, like Astronomy and all other 
Sciences except Logic and the Mathematics, i.e., like all other 
mixed Sciences, has one portion of it contingent and another por- 
tion of it a priori or necessary, — one portion of its matter which 
can be thought of as variable, and one which cannot be so thought 
of. Now as the Mathematics only treat of what is not contingent 
in Physical Science, so Logic only treats of what is not contingent 
in Mental or Metaphysical Science, — of what is necessary or a 
priori in it, — of what, in it, it is impossible to conceive otherwise 
than as it is. Hamilton, therefore, in order to distinguish Logic 
from Psychology, defines Logic as that branch of knowledge which 
teaches us how to be guided by the necessary Laws of the Imma- 
terial Nature, in our efforts to test or ascertain truth, but which 
laws, as is the case with all a priori laws, are entirely irrespective 
of the mere matters of fact to which we in any case apply them. 

We have also, in Astronomy, what is a priori and what is con- 
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tingent, — what on the one hand we can discern to be true without 
either seeing it or being told it, and on the other hand what we 
can only discern to be true when we see it or are told it We had 
not, for instance, apriori knowledge that the orbits of the planets 
were ellipses, but we do know a priori that, since they are ellipses, 
the curves and foci of these ellipses stand in certain a priori or 
necessary relations to one another. 

Likewise in the Science of Forces or Dynamics, we have, in the 
same way, the Contingent as well as the Necessary, — the a priori 
relations and the a posteriori facts, — that which we can discern to 
be true without experience of it, and that which we can only dis- 
cern in each case, through either our own experience or that of 
others. The a priori laws of Dynamics belong to the Mathematics, 
but they are not the less the laws of Dynamics upon that account; 
nor does their being the laws of Dynamics render them incapable 
of being therefore a portion of the ^Mathematics. Lut the Science 
of Dynanucs extends over its contingent matter as well as over its 
matter that is not contingent. It is clearly a misapprcciation of 
facts either to say that a portion of Mathematics is not a portion of 
Dynamics, or to say that, if it is, it is tliercfore all of it. Whether 
the moving power is a weight or a horse, is a contingent and a pos- 
teriori inquiiy, and has notliing to do with the Mathematics. But 
how an equal amount of either force will, under certain circiun- 
stances, modify the other, is neither a contingent point nor one a 
posteriori. It is apriori, and mathematical, and necessary. 

W'e see, then, that in a Science there can be, and are, a priori 
relations existing between a posteriori facts. And this takes place 
in Psychology as much as in Dynamics or Astronomy or any other 
mixed or inductive Science. Just as in Astronomy, all its a priori 
laws, facts, principles, or relations (call them by what name we may) 
are treated of in the Mathematics, and constitute a portion of Mathe- 
matics, so likewise all the a priori laws (facts, principles, relations) 
that present themselves in Psychology are treated of in Logic as the 
grouiui of the rules which Logic teaches. Logic is thus the Mathe- 
matics of Thought as lilathematics are the Logic of Matter. And 
for this reason Hamilton defines Logic to be the Science which 
treats of the Necessary Laws of ilental Science or Psychology, — the 
Necessary Laws of Thought as Thought, or the Necessary Laws of 
the Form of Thought, or the Necessary Laws of Formal Thought ; 
the term ‘ Necessary ’ in all these places denoting a priori 
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That Astronomy differs, and how it differs, from the Mathe- 
matics, and that Psychology differs, and how it differs, from Logic, 
is tlierefore what any one who understands the terms employed 
can see without the least difficulty, and can courageously state in 
his own words witliout the least danger of mistaking anything. 
We see that Psychology contains one department of Logic, and that 
Logic contains one department of Psychology, or in other words, 
that there is one subject (viz,, the Necessary Laws of Thought) 
common to both Sciences. 

This being so, what sort of intellect shall we attribute to a 
young lady of fourteen, who has been made acquainted with the 
import of the above terms, yet who will tell us that she cannot 
understand how the same subject can be a portion of two different 
Sciences, nor venture to expre,ss the exceedingly abstruse point in 
her own words ? (p. 385) or who, when she does venture to do so, 
tells us that of course, by Necessary Laws, we do not mean a priori 
Laws, but laws which are Necessary in the sense of requisite for the 
full development of the Science to which they apply (p. 38fi) ; and 
that it seems strange to her that we should speak of that which is 
Necessary in Astronomy, as not being in astronomy at all, but as 
something belonging to another Science ? What should we think 
of this young lady if she told us that, as she understands matters, 
there is, in this way, a Science, Astronomy, which is the Science 
of the heavenly bodies and (among other matters connected with 
them) of their orbits and their magnitudes, and yet that another 
Science, Mathematics, is required to teach us what is necessary in 
these orbits and their magnitudes ? There is a portion of the pro- 
perties of the heavenly bodies which is expressly excluded from the 
Science which treats of the heavenly bodies, to be reserved as the 
matter of another Science ; and, most strange of all, this portion is 
precisely that which treats of its Necessary properties ! Those 
which are merely contingent, the child thinks, —such properties as 
may or may not appear, — the properties which are inductive and 
not common to all the heavenly phenomena, or do not belong to 
them at all times, — these she supposes us to mean that Astronomy 
knows something about; but the Necessary properties and Neces- 
sary Laws, — such as cannot but appear, — the properties which all 
the heavenly bodies possess, — without the possession of which they 
would not be heavenly bodies at all, — these properties, such as the 
a priori Laws of their magnitudes and orbits. Astronomy knows 
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not of, and it is the of&ce of a different Science (Mathematics) to 
investigate them. What, I ask, should we think of such a child ? 
and what when she remarks further. Why, this seems as strange to 
me as if you told me the Science of Dynamics, which you have just 
explained to me, was a story of windmills and watermills, and had 
nothing in it whatever of what is so a priori and necessary to it, — 
the laws of given Force ? Should we not be disposed to think from 
such a reply that this child was rather slow of comprehension even 
for a little girl of fourteen ? or should we not at least be disposed 
to drop into the shortsightedness of those who hold that neither a 
girl’s nor a woman’s intellect can grasp such things ? Can we not, 
aU of us, point out girls of that age, and le.ss than that age, whom, 
when the words and things were explained to them, this point 
would not perplex ? I have therefore the hardihood to maintain, 
in spite of all his critics, that it has not perplexed Mr. Mill. He 
knows very well that the words a pi-vori and Necessary do not 
here, as he pretends, mean reqimite, and that all the Sciences are 
so interwoven with one another, that what is part of one is con- 
stantly, nevertheless, part of another also. 

But, though Mr. Mill sees this as well as a girl of fourteen, 
things of course go on otherwise in Bantomime. Jack could not 
afford not to make these two confusions which, we have just seen, 
no child of fourteen with orclinaiy intelligence could possibly 
make, — viz., that ‘ Necessary ’ here means ' requisite,’ and that two 
Sciences can no more have a common segment than two straight 
lines can. Jack boldly reads to his audience (p. 385) Hamilton’s 
clear statement, that Psychologj’^ consists of two classes of pheno- 
mena — those that are a priwi or necessarj', and those that are a 
posterioi-i or contingent, and comments upon it with the most 
effective drollery, saying, like the stupid little girl, that ‘ If lan- 
‘ gunge has any meaning, this passage must be understood to say 
‘ that that which is a prim-i or Necessary in Psychology denotes 
‘ only, and can only denote, that which is necessary to the Science, 

‘ — that which is necessarily present in it, — that which is requisite 
‘ to produce the Science, — that which cannot well be done without; 

‘ while the a posteriori portion of Psychology is that which is un- 
‘ necessary to the Science, that which can be dispensed wdth, w’hich 
‘ is not requisite, and this being the case (says Jack), W'e are landed 
‘ in a strange conclusion. Now’ hear, my friends, what it is. — 

‘ There is a science of thought, Psychology, with some a priori 
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‘ thought present in it as part of its subject, and other thought in 
‘ it which is not a priori, also part of its subject. Well, only 
' imagine. We are obliged by the Giant to send for another science 
‘ called Logic to come and teach us this a pinori thought which is 
‘ the most important, — the most necessary part of Psychology.’ 
(A voice from the back of the Gallery, ‘ Logic is not another 
‘ Science. It is part of the same Science. It is the Psychology of 
‘ a priori thought’) ‘ Silence, Sir ! Don’t interrupt me.’ (Laughter 
and cries of ‘ Bravo, Jack !’ from all parts of the house.) ‘ There is 
‘ a portion of Psychology wliich is expressly excluded from the 
‘ science of Psychology, to be reserved as the matter of another 
‘ totally different science, and this is precisely that portion of 
‘ Psychology which is the most necessary to it — the most neces- 
‘ sarily present in it— in fact its very essence. The merely contin- 
‘ gent or unnecessary pai-t of it — that wliich may or may not be in 
‘ it— the portion which is not at all required in the Science, and 
‘ which often is not in it, this, it seems to be said. Psychology 
‘ knows something about ; but the necessary portion of it, — that 
‘ which we must have, or we can have nothing of it at all, this 
‘ Psychology knows not of, and it is the office of a totally different 
■ Science, and kind of Science, to investigate truth in this portion 
‘ of Psychology. We may next expect to be told,’ pursues Jack, 
excited, — ‘ We may next exjiect to be told that the Science of 
‘ Astronomy knows notliiiig of Optics, or of Geometry, or of Alge- 
‘ bra, etc. etc. ; that it only know's of Neptune’s light and Saturn’s 
‘ rings, of some moons and of some planets, of some distances and 
‘ of some orbits ; and to be told that other sciences must be called 
' in to teach us all about light, concentric circles, ellipses and 
‘ arithmetical relations. Or we may next expect this dreadful 
‘ Giant to tell us that the Science of Dynamics knows nothing of 
‘ the laws of Motion, the — the — ' (Jack has recourse to a slip of 
paper in the palm of his hand)*—* the composition of forces, the 

* theory of continuous and accelerating force, the doctrines of 

* Momentum, and Vis Viva, etc. etc., — that the Science of Dynamics 

* knows nothing of all these things, and that it only knows of ■a’ind 

* and water, of animals and steam-engines, and the other moving 

* accidents by flood and field. What can be more absurtl than tlxis, 

* Mr. Giant? That which is the Necessary part of a Science is pre- 
‘ cisely the part which does not belong to it ! That which is con- 
‘ tingent or not necessary in Dynamics, — the “ moving accidents ” 
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‘ do indeed belong to the Science of Dynamics ; but its a priori 
‘ principles, i.e., its most requisite principles, belong to a different 
' Science, viz., to Pure Mathematics ! And so in Astronomy. The 
‘ necessary part of Astronomy does not belong to Astronomy ! 
‘ Nor the Neeessary part of Psychology to Psychology ! etc. etc.’ 
(Thunders of applause, during which the Giant disappears in a 
cloud of words elaborated aroimd him by Jack, with great scenic 
effect.) 

And we are required to believe that Mr. Mill did not propound 
all this in fun ! We are required by his Patrons to suppose that he 
knew no better ! Is it, — I ask again and again, — is it at all likely 
that tliis should be true of him ? Is it not quite certain that Mr. 
Mill knew the difference between the two significations of ‘ neces- 
sary between ‘ requisite ’ and a prwri — as well as a child of 
fourteen, and that there is nothing new or extraordinary in part of 
one Science constituting a Science by itself, with a name of its 
own, as Trigonometry is a part of Geometry ? Is it not quite clear 
from this page 386 alone, that this book of !Mr. Mill’s is a mere 
controversial Squib, — and that our clever little Jack ought rather 
to be applauded than condemned ? 

But we must go on. When Hamilton speaks of Logic as ex- 
pounding the a priori principles of Psychologj^ and as giving us 
practical precepts for the indispensable conformity to these Prin- 
ciples, Mr. Min is not satisfied wuth saying that this empties Psy- 
chology of its most requisite, most a priori portions (for Mr. Mill 
considers that the being a priori is an attribute that admits of 
degrees), and with objecting on this ground to Hamilton’s defining 
Logic as treating of the a priori portion of Psychology. Mr. Mill 
further tells us that although Hamiltou, as Mr. Mill at length 
admits, agrees with Whately in holding Logic, as weU as most of the 
Sciences, to have not only its practical side and its practical pre- 
cepts, but also its scientific side, and its a priori Laws, Hamilton 
does not here mean what he says (pp. 386, 387). Hamilton does not 
mean that there are a priori Laws of Thought treated of in Logic 
at all, but only practical Precepts. ‘ What 1 have said,’ — cries Jack 
with affected calmness, but stung to the quick by a gadfly (p. 387) 
of which the initiated alone are cognizant, — ‘ What I have said about 
‘ the a priori Laws of Thought being taken out of Psychology to 
‘ put them into Logic, and about the objection which thence arises 
‘ to the Giant’s Definition of Logic, is true enough in itself, — take 
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‘ Jack’s word for that, — true enough, if we allow the Giant to mean 
‘ what he says, and what, it must be admitted, he expressly and 
' repeatedly tells us he does mean, viz., that Ix»gic treats of a priori 
' Laws (p. 38C) ; but we must not allow' Giants to mean what they 
‘ say. We must, for circus purposes, be permitted to describe this 
‘ one, at least, as not meaning what he says he means. We must 
* describe him as saying that there are no a priori or Necessary 
‘ Laws at all in Psychology to take out of it, but only a few Prac- 
‘ tical Precepts out of which it is proposed to construct the Scienee 
‘ of Logic ; or, at least, as saying that the a priori Law's of Thought 
‘ are not in Logic but in Psychology (pp.388, 389), and that the prac 
‘ tical side of this latter science has certain precepts belonging to 
‘ it, which precepts and rules are to be called the Science of Logic, 
‘ and although the thing sounds rather nonsensical (p. 391), and w'e 
‘ thus make the Giant inconsistent with himself’ (at these words 
Jack’s little eyes flash, and he cleaves the air with the Sword of 
Sharpness); ‘yet it is in the statement we thus impute to him that 
‘ I can agree with him, not in the other statement about the a priori 
‘ Laws in Logic, and Logic being an a priori science. For, as I have 
‘ said, I do not see how part of one science, especially the part of 
‘ it w’hich is nece.ssarily present in it, can be part of another science ; 
‘ and you all valiant knights and ladies fair, who have been all this 
‘ long time past tied up by the hair of your heads, you can see, as 
‘ easily as I do, how a science can consist wholly of Precepts.’ 
(Loud applause in the Upper Galleries.) 

I need not here delay even the most uninformed reader with 
much explanation. The Laws of Number and Geometry are all a 
priori. The precepts given to the Accountant or the Carpenter to 
teach him how to conform unconsciously to these laws — the prac- 
tical rules founded upon these laws — do not constitute a science. 
What could Mr. Mill mean by saying seriously, as his cruel friends 
tell us he does, that Logic, which is, as Whately and Hamilton 
agree about, both a Science and an Art in these senses of tlie words, 
consists wholly of precepts ? Or are Mr. Mill’s friends in jest as 
well as himself? Do they not see that he backs out of this fun at 
page 391, where he owns that a science of Precepts would be non- 
sense, and that Logic is the Science of the a priori Conditions upon 
which those precepts depend through which we form consistent and 
coherent inferences ? 

But further, that 2 and 2 make 1, is an a priori or Necessary 
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Law. That the mark of the mark is a mark of the thing marked, 
and that the part of the part is a part of the AN'hole, are also a priori 
Laws. Gravitation is a Contingent I^w. That fire burns is a con- 
tingent Law. A free intelligence, in its act.s, may disobey both 
kinds of law, if it chooses, or may do so by mistake ; in either case, 
however, it always fails to do what it is supposed to aim at. But 
uneonscious matter can never disobey either kind of law. The law 
therefore, whether a priori or contingent, is the primary eondition 
upon which all valid action is possible, whether in engineering or 
in thought. To the Immaterial Entity, being free, it is optional to 
obey this law or not ; which fact gives to the a priori Law ‘ the 
form of a precept’ for a being of this nature. To the unconscious 
thing called matter, — the Material Entity, not being free, this obe- 
dience is not optional. Matter obeys only, and can only obey. It 
receives no suggestions nor precepts. Neither an a priori law nor 
a contingent law is for it preceptive, or in the form of a precept. 
Such is the substance of what Hamilton states in the quotation at 
p. 387, and this is the gadfly which just now stung Jack to such 
exasperation. Hamilton says a little too jaiTingly for Mr. Mill’s 
sensitive nerves, that a man has more will in him than a stone has, 
and that Will is more free than no WilL Mine illce lachrymcc. 

Any student who is advanced enough to know that a ‘ Neces- 
sary Law’ does not mean a requisite law, or a law desirable towards 
some end, but an a priori law, and who is discerning enough to see 
how an a pru/i-i Law turns into a sort of precept for a man, indi- 
cating to him how he ought to act, but cannot possibly be even 
imagined to turn into a precept for a stone, will be able to derive 
some amusement from Jack’s wild gestures with the Inconsistency- 
Sword, — the Sword of Sharpness, — in the note at pp. 387, 388, on 
Hamilton’s ' necessary facts ’ and Montesquieu’s ‘ unnecessary 
laws ; ’ where our great Scottish Metaphysician is playfully sup- 
posed not to see, except every second or third day, that a Law of 
Nature is not a human law, and that an a priori principle is not 
the mere device of some village schoolmaster. The whole of this 
incident is well got up, when we bear in mind the purpose of it, 
and when we bear in mind that poor little Jack Ls supposed to have 
just been stung in a sensitive part by a very disagreeable species of 
horsefly, called ‘ The free Intelligence.’ 

Another of the ‘ crowmed ’ thoughts here ‘ sown,’ as Mr. Mill 
expresses these things, is this. Mr. Mill having assured us that we 
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must not suppose ‘ our author’ to mean what he expressly said 
(p. 386), and that by a priori Laws ‘our author’ meant only the 
practical i)recepts these Laws render necessary (p. 387), tliat these 
practical precepts are what ‘ our author’ intended to speak of as 
the Whole of Logic, excluding from it all scientific investigation, 
and that here, in tliis remote region of nonsense, Mr. Mill and his 
author are for once agreed and happy, — having assured us of all 
jthi.s, Mr. ^lill smus up thus : — It is not then with the a priori Laws 
of thinking, but with thinking according to tliese a priori Laws, — 
i.e., with valid thinking, — that Logic is concerned (p. 388). We 
might of courae ask Mr. MiU, liow on earth Logic could teach us 
to conform to the Laws of Xature, if it did not firet teach us what 
these laws are ? But would it not be more to the purpose to ask 
Mr. Mill’s friends why they so rutlilessly persist in assuming that 
Mr. MiU is serious when lie tells us that it could, — when he teUs 
us that Logic could teach conformity to certain a 2 triori Laws with- 
out explaining to us the a priori Laws to which we should con- 
form ? and when Mr. Mill writes (p. 388), ‘ It is not with Thought 
as Thought, but only as valid Thought, that Logic is concerned,’ is 
it of Mr. Mill or of these ruthless friends that we are to ask what 
on earth is the meaning of saying, ‘ It is not with Calculation as 
Calculation, but only as valid Calculation, that Arithmetic is con- 
cerned ?’ Can anything be more childish and manifestly in mere 
jest than such a remark ? Or are these friends doltish instead of 
ruthless, — doltish enough, themselves, to see anything that Mr. 
MiU could have been serious about in the remark ? — And an over- 
sight it is not, for lower down in the same page the same prepos- 
terous obsenration is repeated : — ‘ Logic is not the theory of Thought 
‘ as Thought, but of valid Thought ; not of Thinking, but of correct 
‘ Tliinking.’ Will Mr. hlill’s friends be good enough to tell us 
what Science is supposed to be the Science of thinking incorrectly ? 
Mr. MUl has written two volumes on something which he calls 
Irratiocinative Logic. Is that perhaps the Science here alluded to ? 

Thus far we have gone over Hamilton’s Definition of Logic, as 
quoted by Mr. MiU at page 373, and as criticised by him in the 
fifteen subsequent pages ; — and we have seen that in no one par- 
ticular is Mr. MiU able to impugn its accuracy, or even wUling 
that enUghtened people should think he reaUy seeks to do so. And 
the reader who has patience to foUow him attentively through the 
rest of this chapter wUl find the same principle of make-beUeve 
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carried out ably and gravely to the last page of it, with an ability 
in fact so great and so assiduous that we lose sight entirely of the 
heavy writer on Political Economy, and have nothing before us to 
the end, but an exuberant little Jack in full strut, sword in hand, 
with his little cap of knowledge on, and very saucy. Those only, 
however, who are well acquainted with the points in question can 
fully enter into the liistrionic skill aJid spirit and always marvel- 
lous self-abnegation with which this portion of his little Pantomime 
is managed by the Artist. His rare ^jower of darkening the sub- 
ject, as he calls optical illusions, and his endeavours to give an 
intelligible interpretation to what he affects not to understand, are 
masterpieces in their way, but which a distinct knowledge of tlie 
very simple points discussed will help to throw out into tenfold 
effect I therefore request the reader’s attention to a few more of 
these points. They are all extremely simple, and not altogether 
unprofitable to reflect upon, irrespective of the Pantomime. 

Grounds for not interpreting Hamilton by what he says. 

The first of the points in que.stion is a delicious morccaii from 
p. 389 to 396 inclusive, which I strongly recommend to the atten- 
tion of all those readers of Mr. Mill’s book who stiU fancy it im- 
probable that he should not have been in earnest It will be 
found to be a grand effort on Mr. M iH’s part, and ingeniously con- 
trived, to justify himself in no longer allowing Hamilton to mean 
what Hamilton expressly says (p. 386, suh fiiiem ), — in no longer 
seeking for Hamilton’s meiining where Hamilton professes to give 
it, but seeking it on the contrary only in passages garbled from all 
the other portions of his works (pp. 396, 397). To accomplish this, 
he affects to think that Hamilton’s Definition of Logic has the word 
‘ Eorms’ in it, and in order to decoy us also into this impression 
places it in the heading of each page (‘ Is Logic the Science of the 
Laws or Forms of Thought ? ’) He then fastens upon this word 
‘ Forms,’ which has several significations, by the aid of which signi- 
fications and the distinctions thence resulting, he lashes himself 
into such a frenzy of exasperation that one is only amazed at the 
extreme moderation of the desperate step he, at last, indignantly 
resolves to take : — ‘ I renounce any further attempt to deduce Sir 
‘ W. Hamilton’s conception of Logic from his definition of it. I 
' collect it from the general evidence of his Treatises’ (p. 396). In 
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other words, as at page 386, ‘ I declioe to seek our author’s mean- 
‘ iug any more in what he expressly says. I shall seek it for the 
‘ future in wliat he does not expressly say.’ Now I appeal to any 
critic or Patron of ^Ir. iliU, whether such a speech, or the exaspera- 
tion whicli prompted it, can be thouglit of for an in.stant in any 
other light tlian as a literary jest. What, at least, is this, if not a 
jest ? or. What are we to call a literary jest if this is not one ? 

The lashing process is earned on as follows : — The word Thought 
(as has been so often explained, pp. 384, 385) has two significations. 
It denotes the subject we think about and the spirit’s action about 
that subject. The first is called Thought, the Matter, and the 
second, Thought, the Form, or the Matter of Thought and the Fonn 
of Thought. This latter is also called Formal Thouglit, and Thought 
as Thought ; also pure Thought, Tliought proper, and merely, 
Thought, without any qualification. Here ‘ Form’ does not mean 
‘ kind.’ It means Thought irrespective of its subject-matter. Nor 
does the word ‘ Form’ here mean Law, if it ever means it. Thought 
the Form does not mean Thought the Law, nor does the Form of 
Thought meiin the Law of Thought. Tliere is nothing whatever 
obscure or confusing as to the meaning of the word ‘ Form’ in this 
place, nor as to whether it is to be in the singular or in the plural. 
Mr. Mill himself explains it (pp. 384, 385) to be not a class (or kind) 
of Thought, nor yet a Law of Thought, nor anything else whatever 
belonging to Thought, but only Thought itself, — the Form so called, 
— only one thing, — only ‘ what the mind does wlien it knows and 
thinks,’ — the act or fact of thinking. It would reejuire one to be a 
perfect nurnskuU in order to enable one to find any confusion 
between this Thought which we call Form and either the Laws of 
it, so called, or the kinds of it, so called, or any of the other things 
called Forms. Yet this is the confusion which Mr. Mill so self- 
denyingly professes to start with, and has artistically allowed to 
agitate him to this singular extent. He considers that Hamilton 
confounds everything under the name of Form in his explanations, 
whatever he may do in his Definitions ; and that his Definition of 
Logic really amounts to saying, according to bis own use of the 
word, that I>ogic teaches the Forms of the Forms of Thought But 
Mr. Mill is too moderate in this statement of his case against 
Hamilton. His case, it will be seen, is at least twice as strong 
as that 
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In his expose of this alleged confusion in Hamilton’s languiige 
there are three — perhaps we should rather say four — stages : — 

(1.) As Hamilton speaks of 'rhought the Form, or the Form of 
Thought, we may, Mr. MUl thinks, without altering the meaning, 
extend the expression to the plural number, and speak of Thought 
the Forms, or the Forms of Thought (p. 389), although neither 
Hamilton nor any one else has ever done so. The expre.ssion, ‘ the 
Form OF Thought,’ seems to have deceived Mr. Mill. For we do 
not here speak of Thought as its own Form, nor iis having a Form ; 
but as being the Form of its subject-matter. The safest expression 
for a novice is ‘the Form Thought,’ or ‘ Thought the Form.’ 

Our first stage then is ‘ The Forms of Thought.’ 

(2.) He next proceeds to tell us what Hajiiilton calls the Fonns 
of these Forms ; — the Forms that belong to Thought the Forms. 
These are Conception, Judgment, and Inference (p. 390) ; — three 
kinds of Thought Hamiltou does not indeed, Mr. Mill admits 
{jbicl), say expressly that these are three Fonns at all, — three 
Forms, in any sense of the wonl ‘ Form.’ But Mr. Mill thinks 
that Hamilton leaves this ‘to be picked up’ (i>p. 390, 396); and, 
this being the case, we have, according to Hamilton, not only the 
Forms of Thought, or Thought the Fonns, as above, but we have 
three Forms of these Forms. 

Thus our second stage is ‘ The Forms of the Forms of 
Thought.’ 

(3.) The third signification of ‘ Form’ employed by Hamilton 
is when he speaks of a priori Laws as a priori Fonns (pp. 385, 
386), of which there are three in Logic, — three a priori Laws 
belonging to Conception, Judgment, and Inference, — viz., the Law 
of Identity, the Law of Contradiction, and the Law of Excluded 
Middle (p. 417). Here, then, are the three a priori Forms (or 
Laws) of the three Forms (or kinds) of ‘ Thought the Forms,’ or, of 
‘ the Fonns of Thought’ 

We thus arrive at the third stage of this confusion, where Logic 
teaches the Forms of the Forms of the Forms of Thought 

(4.) Mr. Mill does not allow irs to stop here. He reminds us 
that, beside the three a priori Laws of Logic admitted by him to 
be a priori, if anything is so (p. 417, suh fin.), there are numberless 
precepts or rules belonging, as it were, to each of these, — the pre- 
cepts or nrles of each a priori I^w, — the rules by which we are 
enabled to cortfonn to the three a priori Laws of Thinking ; and 
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hu tells us that Hamilton calls these precepts also ‘ Fonus’ (see 
p. 387 near the top, and the headline of every page of the chapter). 
This statement of Mr. Mill’s, it is needless to .say, is wholly incon- 
sistent with the fact Hamilton never calls precepts ‘ Forms.’ 
But this being granted, we have these Forms (or precepts) of the 
three a priori Fonus (or Laws) of the three Forms (or kinds?) of 
‘ Thought the Forms.’ 

This is the last stage. We here arrive at the extraordinary 
phrase which, according to Mr. Mill, gives Hamilton’s Definition 
of Logic thus : — ‘ Logic is concerned exclusively with the Forms 
of the Fonns of the Forms of the Forms of Thought;’ — something 
that reads very much like, what in truth it here is, the edifice that 
Jack built. 

ilr. John S. Mill apparently, from some just apprehension that 
the thing, if wholly given, would betray him and look too much as 
if he was in jest, — would, in short, be too ridiculous, has suppressed 
two of the ‘ Forms,’ indicating them in his remarks as above 
referred to, but not recapitulating them, and limits himself to 
saying that, according to HamiltoJi, Ix)gic is not only concerned 
exclusively with the Fonus of Thought, but exclusively with the 
Forms of the.se Forms (p. 396). We see, however, that, according 
to Mr. Mill, it is in reality concerned exclusively not only with 
the Forms here mentioned (of other Forms), but with the Forms 
of these, — nay, exclusively with the Forms belonging to the Forms 
of these. And this is the climax ; as it well may be. Here it is 
that in a paroxysm of theatrical indignation, knowing the whole, 
but not venturing to utter more than half of it, the exasperated 
Jack enunciates that naxve but memorable statement : — ‘ I shall 
' not seek to understand Sir W. Hamilton’s Definition any more. 
‘ I understand him, and I condemn him. Oh, don’t I ? but I shall 
‘ not even try any longer to decypher what he says. After these 
‘ Forms of Forms, I fairly renounce any fuilher attempt to deduce 
‘ what he means by Ix)gic from what he says about it’ (p. 396). 
Poor little Jack ! — and that he should have been driven to this sad 
alternative after having done his best for so long to give the 
Giant’s words ‘ an intelligible interpretation,’ not indfeed by means 
of the words themselves, as common wits do, but by means of 
Jack’s own views of that which these words profess to explain 
(p. 395). 

Intermixed with the foregoing entanglement, and ‘ ancillary’ 
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to it, we have four other entanglements which those must not be 
allowed to overlook who seek to prove ilr. Mill in earnest. 

1. We sometimes, as already ob.served, think about our thoughts 
as well as about the subjects of them (p. 384). In other words, 
our thoughts themselves are capable of becoming the subjects of 
our thoughts ; not the same thoughts, of the same thoughts ; but 
some, of others. WTien they do so, which happily is very often, 
we find Tliought (the Form) turned into Thought (the Matter) to 
Mr. Mill’s great confusion, as he pretends, and great disgust 
(p. 390). Yet what is there in this that can possibly confuse or 
disgu-st any man, — a fortiori, one of Mr. ilill’s discernment? 
Will his Patrons and Critics be good enough to inform us what 
they mean when they speak of Mr. Mill as serious in .saying that 
alt this is extremely confusing to him ? It is not so to others ; — 
not so, even to the child of ten or twelve, when told that we can 
think about our own thoughts. 

2. Tlie word ' Fonns’ does not, as we have seen, enter at all 
into Hamilton’s Definition of Logic. [‘ Logic is the Science of the 
(a priori) Laws of Thought as Thought.’] But to make it appear 
that it does, and that every careful thinker acta in this respect 
differently from Hamilton, other Giants, with whom we are pretty 
familiar in these pages, are introduced, by the head and shoulders, 
in the haze of this emhroglio, seeming to condemn Hamilton for 
defining Ix)gic with the word ‘ Forms ;’ one of them, however, 
merely saying that, in hU work on a different subject, he employs 
the word ‘ Forms’ to denote the attributes of Material things 
(which is matter, not Thought), and the other saying nothing at 
all except what the stage-tumult renders almost inaudible, that he 
entirely agrees with Hamilton (p. 390). 

3. Another of the minor entanglements in this case consists of 
the statement (from p. 391 to 396) that Thought as Thought, i.e., 
Thought the Form, whoso a priori Laws constitute the subject of 
Logic, has, according to Hamilton, two aspects. Each case of it 
may be regarded (as any act may be regarded, and as the import 
of the term ‘ act’ itself may be regaixied) either as a process or as the 
result of a proce.ss, — an operation, or the product of an operation. 
The same thing has two aspects. The operations are the Acts, and 
the products are the Acts. It is in the. latter aspect of the thing, 
— in the latter character of Thought Proper, as product or result, 
that Logic deals with its a priori Laws. It deals with the a priori 
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Laws of Thought as Thouglit, the term ‘ Thouglit’ being liere 
viewed as t)ie term Act is viewed when ‘ Act’ is employed in tlie 
sense of a result or product, not in the sense of a process or opera- 
tioiL Mr. Mill expresses liiiasclf delighted with this distinction. 
Let this be well noted. As usual, and of courae, he finds all sorts 
of fault witli it, and growls over it to no end. It is too deep for 
the puzzled reader. It is an explanation which throws aU back 
into darkness. After having got through the extremely intricate 
task of understanding what is meant by Thought as Thought, 
and after having learnt that it is synonymous with Thought the 
Form, or the Form of Thought, which expression he tells us he 
never heard before, and after becoming confused to the extent 
of fancying that Thought the Form was all the same thing as 
Thought the Forms, an expression which really no one ever heard 
of at all until Mr. Mill invented if, the puzzled critic descriltes 
himself as still further puzzled by his go-ahead author in a fresh 
paragraph, in which Thought as Thought or Thought the Form is 
also called Thought Proper, and in which it appears, a little more 
clearly than it did before, that the same thing which is a process, 
act (action), or operation, is also, in another of its aspects a pro- 
duct or result, — that, in short, the products of the spirit are the 
acts of the spirit, and the acts the products (p. 392). Mr. Mill 
adverts to what Hamilton with admirable truth says, of our not 
being able to define a thing by its asi>ects, although, as Hamilton 
likewise says, we can treat of it in one of these asp)ects perfectly 
well to the utter exclusion of the other aspect. But notwith- 
standing that our critic finds five pagcfuls of fault with our 
treating Thought Proper in Logic as a product of the spirit, and 
not as an operation of it only, ho is nevertheless quite enthusi- 
astic in praise of this way of viewing matters (‘ I give my entire 
adhesion to this distinction,’ p. 391), and even proposes, with 
his usual generosity, i.e., more sm, to found a second theory 
upon it, for clearness’ sake, and to remodel the Definition accord- 
ingly, just as he so neatly did in the case of Judgment (pp. 343, 
345, 3C1). 

4. According to Mr. Mill, Hamilton hero twice maintains that 
a thing can produce itself. In the firet ca.se, Hamilton, we are told, 
says that, in tliinking, the product is the operation, and at the same 
time is the product of the operation. Tlrerefore the product is the 
product of itself In the next case, Hamilton, we are told, saj’s. 
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with Brown, that the chair is the Spirit jxirceiving it, and that 
thought is the Spirit thinking this thonglit ; in short, that a chair 
perceives and a thought thinks. But if the chair is also the pro- 
duct of that wliich }>crceive8, it is the product of itself ; and if 
thought is also the product of that wliich thinks, thought is its 
own product. Is it possible that Mr. Mill’s friends will pretend 
that here also he is in earne.st ? They will find, upon closer ex- 
amination, that Hamilton holds Thought to lie a product of the 
Spirit (or Immaterial Entity), whether the thing calleil a product 
i.s an operation also or not ; and they will likewise find that beyond 
all doubt, or room for doubt, the progress of an operation is, never- 
theless, that which produces the termination of it ; and the product 
here in question is a terminated operation. Is it to be supposed 
that Mr. Mill thinks a terminated operation and an unterminated 
one to lie one and the same thing, and that if one were called the 
product of the other, this would be making a thing the product of 
itself ? Why, Mr. Mill seems to have succeeded in inocidating his 
own Critics with his fun. Or are his critics always his Employers 
and Patrons as, in some casc.s, they are known to be ? And again : 
Where does Hamilton agree with Dr. Brown in holding that one 
thought can perceive another? Mr. Mill is not able to say whera 
Are his friends able ? certainly not. And is Mr. Mill not to lie 
supposed to know that every separate statement ma-ssed together 
at the foot of page 392 is utterly false,— utterly inconsistent with 
the facts ? Hamilton cforaliold with Berkeley that an idea is a con- 
crete object distinct from and in no sense a portion or attribute of 
that Immaterial Entity, which is the percipient Element of our 
Nature, and which solely for the sake of brevity Mr. Mill calls 
‘Mind.’ Berkeley does iwt hold that our ideas are contained in 
this Immaterial Entity, 'like furniture in a house,’ nor as any one 
extended thing is contained in another extended thing. Berkeley 
held that the relation was entirely different. ^ Locke mva- held— 
Locke was never supposed to hold, even by his enemies, that our 
ideas are modified spirits,. i«., Modified Percipients ; such a notion 
never entered into Locke’s head. Hamilton did hold the same as 
Locke held ujxm tliis point. Hamilton held that our ideas are not 
modified Percipients. Again ; Hamilton does not hold with Brown 
that a sensation can perceive or that a thought can think. When, 
therefore, Hamilton says that tliought is the product of the Perci- 
pient (or Mind) he by no means saj's, and Mr. Mill knew very 
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well, cruel Critics, that Hamilton hy no means says, the Percipient 
(or Mind) is therefore its own product. 

But if Mr. Mill’s critics will allow Jack no play, which here as 
elsewhere makes Jack a dull boy, — if they will not allow that Mr. 
Mill was here in je.st, in what light will they regard what follows ? 
Hamilton, we are told, could have got out of his supposed difficulty 
of supposing that our ideas think, only that he could not ! This is 
Mr. Mill’s statement (jip. 393, 391). He could have avoided a diffi- 
culty which never existed hy not having done something which he 
never did ! He could have ‘ escaped the self-contradiction’ were 
it not that he supposed the Immaterial Entity or Percipient not to 
be in all things passive, — to be active in some cases,— to create, 
for instance, the facts which it remembers and the sounds which it 
hears ! Is that pantomime. Critics and Patrons of Mr. ^liU, or is it 
not ? It is true that although Mr. Mill clearly wishes to he sup- 
posed to be under the impression that this is a discovery of his own, 
and leaves it therefore, as he solemnly announces (ibid.), ‘ for the 
consideration of Pldlosophers,’ he nevertheless has, non more suo, 
abstained from proposing any name for it ; and true that there is 
here therefore an absence of the comic, which does not quite accord 
with the theory of the book’s being all comedy. But we cannot 
expect toujours perdrix from so skilful an artist as Mr. Mill ; and it 
must be admitteil that he has managed all this part of his subject, 
about ‘ Forms,' with considerable dexterity. It was a happy thought 
to give us these interludes within interludes, like the boxes of the 
Juggler. The haze is beautiful; the obscurity complete. Who- 
ever reads these pages of his book must admit, even without under- 
standing them, or reading any others, that Sir W. Hamilton’s Logic 
and Definition of it are utterly wrong, and that both are utterly re- 
jected by Mr. Mill. 

But Mr. MiU does not here conclude his chapter. He has seven 
or eight minor snarls^before he does so ; — snarls, as his critics call 
them, but more truly to be regarded as playful efforts to raise a 
dust. They are, each of them, worth attending to. 

Of a Valid Inference from False Premissf.s. 

First of these, he returns to a point already mentioned, on which 
he raises the question. Can there be such a thing as correct think- 
ing upon incoiTect data, — a valid inference from false premisses, — 
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an a priori relation really subsisting between a posteriori facts 
which are only hypothetical ? All the world allows that there can, 
and that all inference is of this nature. Jack here entera the lists 
single-handed against all the world, boldly asserting that there 
cannot ; and introducing a second and a third Giant, albeit adverse 
ones, to assist in maintaining this assertion ; for, much to Jack’s 
credit, it is to be observed, he somehow or other is always more 
successful, or (which is quite the same thing) seems to be so, when 
he has two or three Giants to ileal with than when he has but one. 

Mr. Mill frankly tells us (pp. 396, 397) that, notwithstanding the 
foregoing large amount of bungling, and pottering, and sham, en- 
tailed upon him by his Pantomime, but thus acknowledged to 
be useless, all that he is really able to regard as distinctly wrong 
in Hamilton’s accoimt of Logic, is that it does not agree with his 
own — that the account agrees with that which all other writers 
except himself give of this a priori science. Hamilton says, as they 
all say, except Mr. Mill, that, like Geometry, IjOgic does not con- 
sider whether its premisses be true or false, but only whether its 
conclusions be necessary or not, i.e., necessarily connected with its 
premisses or not. From this mere fact of Hamilton’s not having 
abandoned all other writers upon this jxiint in order to agree with 
Mr. M i 11, the latter, with a giavity as grotesque as in any other part of 
his volume, declares Hamilton wTOng, — utterly, irredeemably wrong. 

Truth thus not the aim of Logic. 

(a.) The first handful of dust thrown up upon this subject is 
tills ; — The end and aim of I>ogic, or the science of necessary in- 
ference is to aid us in the attainment of truth ; and how can it do 
this, asks Mr. !MiU, if its premisses or assumptions do not accord 
with fact as necessarily as its conclusion does with its premisses ? 
(j). 397). Now, the obvious answer to this is, that Logic affords 
this aid by exhibiting to us the probability of the premisses which 
are contingent, as well as by putting into our hands other premisses 
which are a priori (p. 365). Logic, like Geometry, is an abstract, a 
priori, and hyix)thetical science ; and in any such science, the 
necessary connexion of the conclusion with the premisses is all that 
is ever guaranteeiL Geometry does not guarantee the 2 >araUelism 
of the two given iiarallel straight lines. It assumes both that and 
their straightness ; and only shows us what follows necessarily from 
these two premisses or assumptions. This is also what Ixigic doe.s. 
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It shows us wliat would follow necessarily fVom premisses if they 
were true ; and shows us this whether we know them to be true or 
not. But it does not, at the same moment and in the self-same 
Syllogism, show us whether these premisses themselves are or are 
not true. These we must know in some other way, either from other 
premisses, or as facts of consciousness, which I'acts we have either 
through our senses, or through our understanding ; — and there is in this 
nothing whatever calculated to disparage Logic ; nothing to render 
it, what Mr. Mill declai'es it, unimportant, or useless, or unessential 
to accurate thought. On the contrary, there cannot be the smallest 
amount of accurate thought without ih Logic has the sole preroga- 
tive of a priori Truth, and by means of a priori truth it aids us in 
the attainment and in the uses of contingent trath. That is all it 
does for contingent truth, and all that it jjrofesses to do. But in the 
attainment of contingent truth, next to our senses, this is everything. 
Nothing that Mr. Mill has to propose to us does nearly so much 
for truth as this does ; nor does anything whatever without this. 
Logic does not guarantee to us what is contingent as well as what 
is uncontingent. If it did, we should study — we should need to 
study — nothing else. But Mr. Mill well knows that nothing does 
that, and that nothing goes nearer towards doing it than a careful 
employment of Logic (the Science of Coherent Thought) in the 
establishment of every premiss. What might lead the general 
reader to imagine that Mr. Mill was serious in this place, and what 
Mr. ^lill no doubt reckoned on as likely to have that effect, is that 
he has 'written what he calls ‘ a System,’ and that in many parts of 
his present volume against Hamilton he speaks of this ‘ System ’ 
jocularly as superseding Logic, and as being entitled to Ire called 
Big Logic. It is therefore, perhaps, better to e.xplain that this 
‘ System ’ is merely a summary of the different ways in which Logic 
is employed in detennining the assumptions or primary data — 
the premisses in any science, or upon any subject. This synopsis 
comprehends Analogy-Logic (to which belongs Induction-Logic), 
the Logic of Chances, the Logic of Quantities, and the Logic of 
the facts of consciousness. The author enlarges especially on the 
Lf)gic of Induction, and api>ears to labour under some misap- 
prehension that Induction is a sort of Logic, and Chance a sort 
of L<igic, and Analogy a sort of Logic. But what is the sense of 
saying that such ‘ a System’ as this dispenses with Logic, or nearly 
dispenses with it, when it is wholly founded upon Logic, and when. 
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without it would literally have no ineaniiig — no existence 

whatever? He that as it may, Mr. ^lill well knows that there is 
nothing in hia so-called Large Logic that guanuitees contingent 
truth, nor anything in it that d(jes more, at the very most, than show 
to inexi>erienced persons how Ixigic must l>e employed in substan- 
tiating or purifying the assuini)tiou8 or jiremisses which are con- 
tingent. There is no pretext, therefore, of this kind, nor any other, 
for being led to think the less of Ligic on account of its not 
guaranteeing contingent tmth. Nothing can do that. Nothing can 
go ueaTer to it than Logic does. And anything fresh towards it 
that Mr. Mill’s ‘ yystem’ does, which assuredly is microscopic in- 
stead of Large, it does only by the aid of the a priori Inference or 
Logic. Logic, then, I repeat, aids in the attainment of truth, 
although its premisses are hypothetical, not only by testing the 
contingent truths which we jwssess, and iudicatuig to us what other 
contingent truths we may look for ; but by opening up to us a vast 
amount of truths which are not contingent. 

A ‘ ri/jh fly framed’ Inferenee. 

(h.) The next handful of dust here thrown up into the air ‘ to 
darken the subject’ is the expression ‘rightly framed,’ and our 
being asked. How can there be a lightly framed concept that is not 
of something real, — a rightly framed judgment that is false, or an 
a priori inference rightly framed that is inconsistent with the fact? 
(p. 397). Can it be possible that it should be necessary to reply to 
this ? Will Mr. Mill’s readers not see that he is here amusing himself 
at their expense ? Is not my conception of a unicorn rightly framed? 
or of a living iguanodon in the garden, or of a spider the size of an 
elephant ? If I say, with Mr. Mill, Man is a centijiede as much as 
he is a biped (p. 361), is not that judgment rightly framed, although 
rather absurd ? If I say. It is raining, is not that a rightly framed' 
judgment whether it is raining or not ? Is there no such thing as 
a false judgment? Are all judgments either true or non-existent ? 
Mr. Mill’s critics will find, as Mr. ilill well knows, that a rightly 
framed judgment does not mean a statement consistent with the 
fact, and that the only judgment which is not rightly framed is that 
which does not express what it is intended to ex]iress. And can 
there be no rightly framed conclusion drawn from false premisses ? 
— no rightly framed syllogism, unless it is true ? or must all such 
conclusions accord with facts as well as with their premisses? Do 
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Mr. Mill’s friends really suppose him not to know that a correctly 
drawn or rightly framed inference may be false, and that an incor- 
rectly drawn one — one not rightly framed, — may consist with 
fact? Is it now for the first time that we are to suppose Mr. 
Mill made aware of this? But again : If there can be no Concept, 
judgment, or inference except of wdiat is tnie, then, a fortiori, there 
can lie none of these things where there is nothing real, — where 
there is nothing that is either true or false ; as when we say A is 
B, B is C, therefore A is C. Here is a pretty piece of business. 
Mliere is this indispensalile groundwork of fact in Symbolic 
Logic ? Yet all Logic can be so taught and so expressed. Are 
we to suppose that Jlr. MiU has forgotten any little knowledge of 
Logic that he ever possessed, or that he really never possessed 
any? or are we not rather to say that he is jesting? that he is 
perhaps working at a little pilce de tMdtre to laugh down the 
logical aspirations of his foUowei-s, or at least to aid the platform 
of the nationalists with a squib, — that he is, in short, performing 
Jack the Giant-killer? — 

Truth forcing its way into Fiction. 

(c.) A third point put forward by our artist to make Hamilton 
appear wrong when he says that Logic is, like Geometry, an hypo- 
thetical or abstract Science, assuming its premi.sses correct whether 
they are so or not, is to be found in Mr. MdTs remark (p. 399), that 
the notion of true and false will force its way into every sort of 
Inference whether the premi.sses be true or false, — into those in 
Gulliver’s Travels as well as into those connected with the Times 
of the Eclipses ; — that the idea of true and false cannot be ‘ elimi- 
nated ’ from reasoning even in a Novel. Now this observation is 
perfectly correct; but does this make the premisses or alleged 
'facts in a Novel true ? The import of it is the very contrary of 
what Mr. Mill supposes. It recognises the great principle, — the 
central point of Hamilton’s Ixjgic, and of the Logic of all of us, 
that a rightly framed inference will be time, — necessarily true, — 
even from false premisses. All the reasonings of the Lilliputians, 
and of the traveller among them, are true enough. The notion of 
true and false forces its way into every page of the story, although 
every premiss of fact, — every a jwstci'iori premiss, is false, and 
knowm to be so. We see then the enormous blimder committed, 
if not the wily joke played off, Viy Mr. Mill when he says that ‘ in 
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‘ no case can thinking he valid {i.e., reasonable, coherent, consistent, 

‘ ratiocinative) unless the concepts, judgments, and conclusions 
‘ resulting from it are conformable to fact,’ i.e.., are true (p. 398). 

But ilr. !Mill says more than merely that this notion of true 
and false will force its way into the novels of the day as well as 
into Gulliver’s Travels, and into the Stories of Jack the Giaiit-kiUer, 
and all the other Jacks ; he says it will do tliis ‘ whatever pains 
' Sir W. Hamilton and Mr, Mansel give themselves to make the 
‘ notions of consistent and inconsistent, or of thinkable and un- 
‘ thinkable, do duty instead of it’ (p. 399). Does Mr. Mill mean 
to say that consistency is not truth ? Does he mean to say that 
what is a priori is not as true as what is not a priori, and that 
if a novel, even Baron Munchausen, were incoherent, were incon- 

sistent with itself, and untliinkable in ever)' statement, the notion 
of true and false would force its way into it as it now does ? or 
does he suppf>se that as the notion of tnie and false does force 
itself into these fictions, these fictions are therefore true ? Whom 
will Mr. Jlill get to ‘ do duty ’ with him in such a Theory as that 1 
Whom, even to suspect that he did not know better when he here 
propounded it ? 

The Protest. — Fir.st State.ment of it. 

The Contingent not admitted into an a priori Science. 

At length Mr. Mill abandons this point respecting the valid 
inference from false premisses as unassailable. He now begins to 
see, he teUs us (pp. 399, 400), that what he has really to protest 
against in Hamilton and the other Giants in this branch of a priori 
knowledge is, not that they represent Logic as yielding a rightly 
framed and valid inference even from false premisses, and a rightly 
framed judgment which is nevertheless not true, but that they do 
not admit into this a prioid Science called Logic, contingent 
Thought as well as a priori Tliought, or the contingent laws of 
fonnal Thought as well as the a priori laws of it (pp. 399, 400). 
This is an important and a strange admission. It is no wonder, 
according now to Mr. Mill, that the Logicians do not ask whether 
a premiss is grounded on fact or on mere supposition, but think 
only of the conditions necessary for preventing errors from getting 
into the process of thought which were not in the premisses or 
assumptions. Such is, he now admits, the exclusive business of 
all who engage in the investigation of a priori truth. This truth 
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lie now fully ndinits, is licing tme to the assumptions, not true to 
the facts, — the inference being consistent with the premisses, not 
the premisses being consistent with the fact-s. Mr. Mill now admits 
that this is not what he ought to protest against, nor what he wishes 
to prote.st against. He begins to see, as his ‘Examination’ goes 
on, that Hamilton and Mr. Mansel had studied tlie subject much 
more closely and carefully than he supixised they had, or than he 
had ever done himself. All he now protests against in these 
eminent men is that they do not include in the a priori Science 
called Ixigic all that lielongs to the investigation of truth as well 
as what is merely a priori in this investigation. !Mr. Mill seems to 
think that this could have been done without confusing the under- 
stirndings of the young men about whom he is so anxious, and that 
all the Laws of Fonnal Thought — both the a priori and the con- 
tingent Laws of it — might have very well gone under the one 
name of IjOgic {ibid). Before he raised his jien, however, he seems 
to have .seen that this would never do, and at once proposes that 
instead of calling all the I^ws of Thought, I»gic, the n priori ones 
should be called Fonnal Logic, apparently intending that all the 
contingent ones, with the principles of Chance, Analogy, and In- 
duction, should be called Material l.ogic. Yet he afterwanls 
bristles uj) indignant at this name of ‘ Material Ix)gic,' or ‘ the 
liOgic of this or that Material Science,’ being ajiplied bj all that is 
not Inference or a priori in the Investigation of truth. Does he 
not, however, al.st> see that these contingent Liiws of Thought arc 
Laws of Formal Thought just as much as the n priori I>aws are so ; 
and that, if they are to be called Logic at all, they have as good a 
right to be called Formal Logic as a priori Ia,ws have ? What can 
Mr. Mill have Ixien thinking of when be threw away this advan- 
tage? Surely the a posteriori I^ws of Formal Thought are as 
much entitled to be called Formal Logie as the a priori Laws of it 
are ; and so the desired confusion could have been still carried on 
under the new name. But what c:m Mr. Mill have intended to 
convey when ho says, that, speaking of Formal Logic, as concerned 
only with the a priori Laws of Thought, would have misled (p. 400) 
young men le.ss than speaking of' Bure Logic,’ or ‘ Logic’ as con- 
cerned with them ? What is one misled into thinking by our con- 
fining the term ‘ Logic ’ to the a jyriori Ijiws of Thought and to the 
operation of these Laws? Is it Iwing misled, to be reminded that 
there an; a posteriori facts as well as facts a priori? that all are not 
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a poster icrri nor all a [rriori? that tlie Cathedral of Notre Dame 
beiii<f iu Paris, for instance, is, though a fact, not an a jn-uiri fact, 
even when it is an a priori inference, — not a fact irrespective of 
tlie senses? Is this l>eing misled ? Or does Mr. Mill indeed sup- 
pose that it is hy pure; Digic, — by Logic only, and upon a priori 
principles, that the absent get to know tliat there is such a Cliurch ? 
or that it is by Logic, to any extent, tliat tlie spectator sees it ? If 
we wish to call this sort of thing ‘ Ixigic,’ we must at least say 
‘ ^laterial Logic ’ or ‘Modified Logic’ or the ‘Digic of Common 
Life,’ or do something to distinguish it from n priori Digic ; and 
this Hamilton, it will lie seen, allows us to do, if we choose to do 
so (Lecture iv. p. 231), but we'must not call it either Digic or ])ure 
Logic any more than Formal Logic, unless we really are seeking 
‘ to darken the subject.’ 

Tiik Protkst. — Second St.vi'ement of it. 

The Rules for Contingent Thovijht said to he inipossiblc. 

Jlr. Mill seems, however, rapidly to recover frem this halluci- 
nation also, finding, it would apiiear, that there is nothing here for 
him to protest against, and confesses (p. 400) that what he really 
protests against is not, he now sees, against a distinction of name 
for the two totally different jiarts that there are in the Investiga- 
tion of Truth, such a distinction of name being, he thinks, per- 
fectly natural and important (pp. 400-403) ; but against Hamilton’s 
saying that it is ‘ imjwssihlc ’ to prescribe rides for the employment 
of Logic-id rules when we lay ourselves out to ascertain facts either 
in science or in common life, and against his saying that, apart from 
all the laws of Inference, there can bo no such general theorj' of 
evidence for Ijfe and Science, — no general preceiits for going to 
work to ascertain facts by means of Logic. Now Hamilton has 
Siud no such thing as that here imputed to him. Hamilton has 
not said that this was imjiossible nor even difficult. He says 
exactly the reverse. He says it is not only possible, but a very easy 
thing, to set down all the requisite rules for the puqiose, and that 
any one can do this for himself. ‘ These rules’ (says Hamilton, as 
quoted by Mr. MiU, on the next page, 40 1) ‘are few in number, 
and their applications simple and evident’ In short, as far as 
the possibility of constructing such rules is concerned, he could 
scarcely have said more on behalf of the ndcs for the ascerUiin- 
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meiit of consistency between the conclusion and the assumptions 
than he here says on behalf of the rules for the ascertainment of 
consistency between the assumptions and the facts. ^Vhat is this, 
then, upon hir. Mill’s part, if it is not Pantomime ? 

The Protest. — Third Statement of it. 

The Rules for Coniingent Thought said io be feio and easg. 

Jlr. Mill again shifts his ground. What he now protests 
against, he finds, is not Hamilton’s asserting the impossibility or 
difficulty of drawing up general rules for the employment of the rules 
of Logic in the ascertainment of contingent facts, but Hamilton’s 
saying that it is very easy to do this, — that these general rules for 
the application of Logic to Science and Common Life are simple, 
evident, and few, — the very opposite of the last protest ; and it is 
thought that Mr. MiU does not say even this in jest. 

If it is remembered that Logic is tlie Science of Coherent or 
Consistent Tliought, we shall have no difficulty in seeing tliat there 
cannot be many rules necessary to point out to us how to employ 
it, except such as it can easily itself supply. This is evident in 
the case of Common Life and the affairs of Common Life. Surely 
Mr. MiU must admit that. Those who have Common Sense re- 
quire verj' few' hints as to how they ought to use their common 
sense. And it is the same with Logic, which is but the unfoldmg 
of common sense into its principles. It is the same with Logic, 
this Science of Coherent and Consistent Thought, in all its appli- 
cations, whether it is applied to what is simple or what is difficult, 
and when it is applied to those more complicated affairs of Com- 
mon Life, w'hich ‘ task the very highest capacities of the human 
intellect,’ or w'hcn it is applied to the no less complicated reason- 
ings of scientific researcli. In all cases very little more is needed 
to instruct us how we are to employ our Logic or Coherent Thought, 
than experience, and wdiat that Logic, or Coherent Thought, itself 
supplies. Hamilton says that any such rules or precepts are soon 
told, being simple, evident, and few'. Mr. MUl, on the contrary, 
says that they are among the most complicated and inaccessible 
guides that minister to the human intellect in anything (p. 402). 

Mr. MiU has several statements (p. 400, etc.), to the effect that 
over and above these two requirements for the affairs of Common 
Life or tlie study of the Sciences, — viz., over and above Experience 
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nud the Science of Coherent or Consistent Thought, there is some- 
thing else more necessary and more difficult for the human intellect 
to deal with tlian eitlier of these, and by which we are enabled to 
employ these to most effect. What that something is, is not the 
question. We know what it is. The question is. Are the niles 
connected with it simple, evident, and few, or are they the reverse ? 
There cannot be much difficulty in determining tliis. I have said, 
we know what tlie branch of knowledge is. It is not experience. 
■ If it were, Jlr. Mill would have called it so. He would not have 
called it a sort of Logic. And it is not Coherent or Consistent 
Thought ; for that is the logic which he .so often tells us Ids is not. 
So that when we take Experience and Coherent Thought out of the 
Investigation of Truth, what remains is what Mr. Mill speaks of, — 
all that is employed in the Investigation of Truth except Expe- 
rience and Coherent Thought. Is it necessary to say that there is 
very little left ? Thi.s residue is treated of by Hamilton in a sort 
of appendix as Accidents of logic or ^lodified Logic. Mr. Mill 
speaks of it (p. 400) by a number of names not very intelligible as 
he gives them, nor Ciisy to translate without betraying hLs badi- 
nage; such as rules applicable to incoherent or inconsistent Thought, 
— to the Thought winch is not treated of in Logic ; a general 
theory of assumptions and prendsses ; a general theory of evidence 
for determining assumptions and premisses ; rules for employing 
the rules of Coherent or Consistent Thought ; the Philosophy of 
Incoherent Thinking (all in p. 400) ; the Science of mental powers 
(p. 402). Of all these modes of expression the most intelligible, 
and the only one that comes near the truth, is that in which he 
seems to de.scribe the subject in question as rules for employing 
the rules of cohei'ent and consistent Thought, i.e., ns rules for the 
Accidents or Contingencies of Coherent Thought ; his expressions 
for which are ‘rules for the study of nature’ by means of Logic, 
and ‘ rules applicable to thought generally, abstr.ictedly from paiti- 
cular matter’ (p. 400). But all that such expressions mean, or can 
mean, is that these Buies are Logic (the Science of Coherent 
Thought) employed to teach us how to employ itself ; ju.st as we 
* should express the same thing by saying that common sense 
teaches us how to employ common sense. What the reader wiU 
see at once is that if there is anything more than, or different from. 
Logic employed to teach us how to employ Logic, it would be 
simply absurd to call that, whatever it is, by the name of the 
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Science it teaclies us to employ, as Mi-. Mill so often playfully 
affects to do ; but the reader will also clearly see at once, which is 
th(! main p«hnt just now before us, that Hamilton and Bacon are 
rif'ht in holdini; that any such extra- logical knowledge (any know- 
ledge not either Coherent Thought now in action, nor Experience, 
i.e., records of past Coherent Thought) is extremely limited, evident, 
and uncomplicated. Common Sense itself, without much aid from 
any rules except its own, teaches us how to employ common sense ; 
and, in the same way. Logic, which is in fact but the same thing, 
teaches us also without much aid except from itself, how, with most 
eficct, to employ Logic. There is no impartial reader who will fail 
to see at once that it is purely pour rirt that Mr. Mill denies this, 
anil affects to regard the complicated relations of a subject as ren- 
dering the rules com]dicated by which we judge of these relations. 
Mr. Mill, we have seen, confines the name of Big Logic or Large 
Logic to the mere art of employing the rules of Logic with most 
effect in the affaire of common Life, and in the Study of the 
Sciences,— to the mere art of employing these rules of Logic in 
questions of Similarity and Difference, of Chance, Induction, and 
Analogy, which Mr. Mill reganls not unju-stly as the ordinary 
materials of a posteriori evidence, and these rules for this employ- 
ment of Logic, in these probabilities of Analogy, Induction, and 
Chance, are what Mr. Mill insists upon as something extremely 
complicated, extensive, and obscure, a.s much so in fact as the pro- 
babilities themselves, — as what he himself has found so, and as 
what are, he thinks, manifestly so in Herechel’s and WheweU’s 
splendid statements of what these rules and precepts are. How is 
it possible to suppose Mr. Mill serious in aU this ? He seems, it is 
true, to have some crochety notions about the I’hilosophy of I’ro- 
babUities, which he calls the ‘ Theory of Evidence,’ but which is in 
reality the mere study of facts either in the world or in the Sciences, 
imagining apparently that because we apply Logic, the Science of 
coheremt Thought, to the.se Probabilities, they are themselves, in 
consctpience, a .sort of Logic. But why should Mr. mini’s friends 
require us to suppose that the rules employed in this Philosophy 
of Probabilities, — in this Philosophy of Chance, Induction, and 
Analogy, present to Mr. Mill a complication and obscurity which 
they present to no one else ? especially when ho himself reminds 
us (p. 401) out of Hamilton, of the fact that Lord Bacon considered 
that these mles were but the dictates of common sense, i.e., of the 
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simplest kind of Ix>gic, and wore so uncomiilicated and so clear as 
Ut admit of being used, even by the most ordinaiy capacities, in the 
study of tlie physical sciences, bringing these sciences down imme- 
diately to the level and research of tliese capacities. Are we to 
supix)se Mr. Mill to hold that ‘ a System ’ of Ibdes, both compli- 
cated and obscure, could render clear and uncomjdicated any 
physical Science they were employed in ? Or are we to regard him 
as here making war u[>on I.ord llacon as well as up<jn Hamilton ? 
Or even suppo.sing the rules for the use of Logic not to be simple, 
eNudent, and few, witli what purpose are we to suppose Mr. Mill 
giving us this quotation from Hamilton about Ixjrd Bacon, if we 
are here to consider him in eaniest when he gave it ? It asserts 
e.xactly the opposite of what Mr. MLU asserts. 

The Protest. — Pourtii and Final Statement of it. 

The Ruks for Contingcnl Thmight said to he unnecessary. 

A final rectification of his protest, however, takes place at p. 
404. All he finds at last that he has to protest against is Hamilton’s 
having considered that the precepts directing us how we may most 
successfully employ the precepts of Logic, and utilize our know- 
ledge of those a jyriori Laws in Logic upon which the precepts of 
Logic are founded, need not he .studied with special reference to 
scientific research, and to the Probabilities which, either in the 
form of Chance, or Induction, or Analogy, scientific research pre- 
sents us with. I accept this final statement of Mr. Mill’s oft- 
attempted I*rotest against our Logic and our Definition of it, and 
propose to remodel my reply accordingly. He has made several 
attempts to express this wrajiped-up 1‘rotest of his instincts, but 
on each occasion, just when the puzzled reader fancied that he 
had at last arrived at something clear, comes an explanation 
of the Protest, — of what he reaUy means by it,— which throws aU 
back into darkne.ss. We have our critic, however, tied to the pre- 
sent explanation of what it is he wants to protest against. It is 
the last. Tlierefore, as far as this case is concerned, Mr. MUl’s 
rare j>ower of darkening his subject is at an end. All then that 
we now find him at last and really protesting against is what I 
have just stated, viz., Hamilton’s inculcating that when we begin 
our physical or metaphysical studies, we need not occupy ourselves 
with rules for using the rules of Logic ; for discovering, for instance, 

L 
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the i)remisses or uiiiTantetl assuu>})tiuns, ‘ iihstracteilly from parti- 
cular matter,’ in a case of Chance, oi' of Induction, or of Analogy. 
This is (\vc arc told) here the heiid and fi-ont of his offending. 
That the experience of others in each Science will suthciently 
point out to us any rules of this kind that may be necessary, with- 
out a special study of them, !Mr. Mill seems to admit. That 
general rules for the exercise of our Logical Knowledge and aj)- 
plioable indiscriminately to all the sciences need not Ikj thought 
of, is the alleged assertion of Hamilton’s which Mr. Mill proteshs 
against. 1 1 is absolutely necessarj’ that the reader should gnrsp 
this distinction if he desires to understand what Mr. Mill here 
says. First, the rules of Logic as well as its principles mu.st be 
studied, or at least carefully conformed to. All are agioed about 
that, yecoudly, When we enter ujron any particular science we 
rrnist examine how others have set about enrployirrg these rrdcs of 
I.ogic rtporr the matter of that science, so that orrr Logic ntay lie- 
come ‘ the Logic of this or that particidar Science.’ Tlris also all 
are agreed aboirt, and that it is time enorrgh to attend to this poirrt 
irt the case of each science wherr we are taking up that science. 
It docs rrot appear that Mr. Mill finds any differetree betweerr 
himself and Hamilton upon either of these poirrts. The point rrow 
Ixrfore us is entirely distirret from both of them. It merely corr- 
cerns the abstract rules of this latter kind, the rules for erirploy- 
ing the rrtles of Ixrgic which apply equally to all the Scierrees. 
For irrstarreo. Analogy applies to all the Sciertecra Induction also 
and Chance, which are but fonns of Arralogy, apply to all. 
Geometry applies to the physical sciences orrly. There are pre- 
cepts corruected with these foirr modes of enrjiloyirrg the rules of 
Logic, chiefly precepts of Experience. Mr. Mill affects to think 
that Hamilton says these precepts treed not be thought of, — treed 
not be studied ; that the strrdy of the Iitference alone (of the rules 
of Logic alone) will suffice to sirggest these to us. Tlris supposed 
staterrrent of Hamiltotr’s is what Mr. iMill rrow protests against. 
He, one after arrother, tacitly or expressly abandoirs rdl his other- 
protests, or rather all the other statements of his Protest. He no 
loirger protests agairrst our holding that a Necessary Science has 
Truth, atrd the attairrrnerrt of Truth as its sole aim. He rro loirger 
protests ng.ainst our holding that a rightly framed or valid infer- 
ence can be drawn from false premis.s&s as well as from true ones. 
He no longer protests against the notion of Truth foix-ing its way 
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into Gullivor’s Travels and Baron MUnchaiiseu, williout this ren 
ilerino it inwssary tliat the itremisses should Ijc true. He no 
longer protests ii 4 ,>ainst our di.sinelination to admit the Accidents of 
Thouj;ht (its contingent forms) into an a yriori Science, nor against 
onr wish to di.stinguish wliat is a imori from what is not hy a 
separate name. He no longer protests against Hamilton’s saying, 
what Hamilton never said, that it was impossible for ns to frame 
rules for the more effective employment of the maxims of Logic in 
the affairs of Life or Science, nor against Hamilton’s saying what 
Hamilton ceitainly did say, that it was very easy to do this, — very 
easy to fmme such rule.s. Mr. Mill abandons all these statements 
of his Protest, or all these itrotesfs, one after the other. His sole 
Protest now is against Hamilton's not having given us rules enough 
of this kind, nor indeed any such niles at all, and against Hamil- 
ton’s having evem gone so far as to say that no such niles respect- 
ing the rules of Txjgic need be tenght or need be studied (]ip. 404, 
405). ‘ It is indispensable,’ — quoth Jack with his axe, ready to fall 
u]>on what seems in the haze to Ih 3 a Giant’s neck, and with Ids eyes 
flashing in the full climax of inelodnimatic fury, while with bated 
breath we listen for the hist dread woitls of the doughty little 
Champion, — ‘ It is indispen.sable that my book on the use of Logic 
should be reiul as well iis Sir W. Hamilton’s on I^ogic itself.’ [The 
axe falls amid loud applause, and what seems to be a Giant’s head 
is held up in triumph by the hair, and Hung with all due scorn into 
a remote comer of the stage.] ‘ I do not deny,’— continues our 
Logical Jack with much animation,— 1 do not deny the scientific 
‘ convenience of stuilying, at one time, the mode of employing 
‘ Logic, and Logic it-self at another time, nor that of teaching I..ogic 
‘ itself, before you teach j)eopIe how to use it. There is much advan- 
‘ tage in doing so. But even if you do not do this, — even if you tench 
‘ our young men first the rules for using Logic before you teach 
‘ them what it is that they are to use, — you ought at lefist finally 
‘ to teach them what this is that they are to use, and “ to display to 
‘ them distinctly ” that the one is not the other ; that the mode of 
‘ employing a thing is bigger, more extensive, larger than the thing 
‘ itself ; that the Buies which teach the use of other rulas are, as it 
‘ were, outside those they teach the use of, and so contain them in 
‘ a manner, and ought therefore to be called the P.ig Buies or Large 
■ Pules alway.s, and the others, e contra, the Little Buies or the Small 
' Buies ; but, as I say, you had better teach the young men the 
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‘ Little Rules before their ideas have become too confused by the 
‘ Rig Rules to understand these Little ones. Sooner or later, how- 
‘ ever, it is indispensable that my system should be read as well as 
‘ Sir W. Hamilton’s Logic (ibid.). You will never get on without it. 
‘ It is indisiiensable that the contingent clement of the Inference 
‘ should bo studied in addition to the a priori element of it, — that 
‘ rules shoulil be compiled like mine respecting the Accidents of 
‘ Thought, — respecting ■what is not a priori in the Investigation of 
‘ Truth, — rules by which we may most effectually employ the a 
‘ priori princijdes which are employed in that Investigation. It is 
‘ indispensable, in short, that you should buy my book as well as 
‘ Sir W. Hamilton’s.’ (The curtain falls amidst loud and prolonged 
applause.) 

Reply to tue Pbotest. 

We are told that in all this Mr. Mill is serious. Now, if so, it 
might bo enough here to reply with Bacon, to this very meagre re- 
sult of so much braggadocio, that he who has not the common sense 
to see how he is to use his common sense in scientific research 
(and Logic, as I have said, is but common sense analysed into its 
elements) has not probably much common sense to use, and had 
better perhaps leave scientific research to others. But instead of 
discussing this, or the manifold defects and grave fallacies of Mr. 
Mill’s ‘ System ’ for the employment of Logic, I shall merely draw 
the attention of those Critics who suppose him serious, to the fact 
that everything imputed to Hamilton in this Protest by Mr. Jlill is 
false, and is known by Mr. Mill and by everybody to be false. It is 
not true that Hamilton says no useful abstract precepts can be 
given as to the best steps to be taken to employ Logic to greatest 
advantage, even in the calculations of Chance, Induction, and 
Analogj". It is not true that Hamilton did not give abstract rules 
of this description in his Lecture Room to the Students of Edin- 
burgh. It is not true that ho has not left posterity abstract pre- 
cepts to this effect. It is not true that these precepts for the 
advantageous employment of Logic with the Accidents of Thought 
are in any respect vague or insufficient They occupy nine 
splendid Lectures — -150 octavo pages, — the fullest and concisest 
Treatise that we possess upon the subject, and such as can seem 
vague and indefinite to no one e.xcept to those who are imperfectly 
acquainted with the rides of Logic, which it assumes we already 
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know, and which it merely lielps us to employ when we need to 
employ them in combination with the disconnected and the incoher- 
ent accidents of Thought. Let Mr. MUl’s friends say, for instance, 
in what single respect this Treatise does not in clearness and accu- 
racy far surpass that of Mr. Mill, even ujwn the latter’s favourite 
subject of Induction. Finally, it is not true that Hamilton refuses 
to call this study, or rather these few and easy rules and classifica- 
tions, a sort of Logic. He does so. He does so out of consideration to 
those who, like Mr. Mill, had been accustomed to this blundering 
terminology, and even suggests that we should distinguish it by 
the epithet ‘ Concrete,’ ‘ ^Modified,’ or some other such ; the very 
toleration which Mr. Mill takes up pages in complaining that 
Hamilton does not afford him for his equivocal doctrine of Irratio- 
cinative or isolated, i.e., contingent and incoherent, thought. But 
while Hamilton speaks of a sort of Logic which is not yurcly the 
Logic of coherent Thought, but of tliis combined with those 
empiric accidents of Thought which are naturally incoherent and 
disconnected with one another, he is verj' careful (Lect. iii pp. 60- 
63 ; iv. p. 60) to give no prete.xt whatever for our misapplying this 
name of Modified Logic to either Coherent Thought by itself, which 
is the misapplication Mr. Mill seems secretly to aim at, or to Inco- 
herent 'Thought by itself which is the misapplication Mr. Mill 
generally and pi-ofessedly adopts. Are we to be told that Mr. Mill 
<lid not know of this concession upon Hamilton’s j«irt which I have 
now described ? Let those, who seek even here to make us believe 
him serious, look at page 401, where Mr. Mill confesses, in his own 
sly way, that he knew all a1x)ut it. 

I subjoin the following brief extracts from Hamilton (omitted 
by Mr. Mill) in proof of what I have above stated : — ‘ Ihire Logic 
‘ considers Thought Proper simply and in itself, and apart from the 
' various circumstances by which it may be affected in its actual 
‘ application. . . . Now there may be conceived a science which 
‘ considers thought not merely as detennined by its necessary and 
‘ universal Laws, but as contingently affected by the empirical 
‘ conditions under which thought is actually exerted. . . . This 
‘ Science is Modified or Concrete Logic ’ (iii. 60 ). ‘ It can be ques- 
‘ tioned whether Modified or Concrete Logic be entitled to the 
‘ dignity of an essential part of Logic in general, far less of a co- 
‘ ordinate species as opposed to Pure or Abstract Logic (p. 62 ). 

' There is thus in truth only one Logic, that is Pure or Abstract 
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' Logic. Hut wliile lliis I tliink must l>« admitted in speculative. 

‘ rigour, still, as all sciences arc only oi-ganized tor Iminan ends, 

‘ and as a general consideration of the modifying circnm.stanccs 
‘ which afl'ect the. Abstract Laws of Thouglit in their actual niani^ 

■ festations is of great practical utility, 1 trust that I sluill not Ih-, 

‘ regarded as defonning the simi»licity of the Science, if 1 follow 
‘ the e.xampleof mo.st motlem Logicians, and add (be it under pro- 
' test) to I’ure or Abstract Ix)gic a Part or an Appendi.x, under the 
‘ name of Jlodificd Logic. In distributing the Science, therefore, 

‘ into these two principal heads, you will always, I request, keep 
‘ steadily in mind tliat, in strict jnopriety, I’ure Ix)gic is the only 
‘ Science of I»gic, Modified Logic being only a scientific accident’ 
(]>. 63), i.e., the science of combining the incoliercnt and discon 
nected accidents of thought for the use of Logic or Coherent 
Tliinking. 

Having thu^ pursued Mr. ^Mill’s protest against Hamilton from 
bu.sh to bush into its last hiding place, and .seen what it amounts 
to, we must now return a little upon our steps, and advert to a few 
of the other empty ami absurd cen.sures ‘.sown, crowning, and 
crowned ’ throughout this chapter. I number each sowing. 

Is Logic part of Induction or Induction part of Logic ? 

1. We have seen that Hamilton so far humours the prejudices 
of those who nnll talk of Izigic without understanding it, that he 
sfMJaks of Chance, Induction, Analogy, and all other fonns of I’ro- 
bability, as constituting a ]>art of Ijogic, although in all the contents 
jHJCuliar to them they are notoriously only accidents, and even 
speaks of a Treatise on them as constituting a sort of Izrgic \iuder 
the name of ‘ Modified liOgic.’ Thus the calculation of Chances, 
when it has a syllogism, is Logic, in this foolish phiase.ology. 
Induction, when it has a syllogism, is Logic. Analogy, when it 
has a syllogism, is Logic. The use of our Senses, when it has 
a .syllogism, is Ijogic. The real state of the case, however, is not 
that the.se things are then Logics, nor a Logic, but that we couhl 
not employ any of them without Ix>gic. Logic is inferring anything 
consistently and coherently from any premisses whatever. Wo 
could not calculab; Chances without doing this, nor frame an 
Analogy nor an Indnctii>n without doing it, nor use our eyes without 
doing it, nor, in fact, eni))loy our undershmding in any way without 
doing it. lint if we seek to be accurate we must not call using 
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onr eyes I-iOgic, iior Chance I^ogie, nor Induction nor Analogy 
Logic. They involve Logic; 1>ecause every thing involves Logic 
that involves thinking. They Mong so tar to Logic that we cannot 
do anything with reference to any of them without J^ogic. But all 
this does not make them Logic. We thence see that they are only 
accidents of Logic, or modes of employing Logic, not I^gic itstdf; 
and that it is even going very far to call them, as Hamilton imlul- 
geidly does, ‘Modified Ixigic’ (iv. f>.3). Induction cannot make a 
single step w'itliout the aid of l>)gic. Is Induction to be therefore 
called a part or element of Logic ? This is what Hamilton has 
done out of sheer iudidgence to the prejudices of the age ; although 
Mr. Mill asserts that he has not done it. But as Hamilton says, 
let the concession not mislead us. It is in a veiy imperfect sen.se 
of the word ‘part,’ that Induction is pait of Logic. This, however, 
does not satisfy Mr. Mill He wants Logic to be part of Induction, 
not Induction part of Logic. He owns that Induction cannot make 
a single step without the aid of Logic, but thinks that on this 
account Logic ought to be regarded as part of that which cannot 
exist without its aid, — as part of the art of Induction rather than 
the art. of Induction as part of Logic, and that the art of calculating 
Chances is rather that of which Logic is part, than that which is a 
jiart of Logic ; and the same of Analogy. But does he not see 
that this is precisely the same frivolous question ns though it were 
•asked, whether the wdudoxv is a portion of the thing called glass, 
or glass a portion of the thing called the svindow ? or, whether 
Politics are a portion of the tiling called Thought, or Tliought a 
portion of the thing called Politics? Are xve to suppo.se Mr. Mill 
not to discern that it is because Induction is an accident of Logic, 
and only to that extent, and in that sense, a portion of it, that 
Logic can be .said to enter into (or be jiart of) an Induction, and 
that we need have no longer any doubt as to how the matter stands, 
when we reflect that there can be no Induction without Logic (i.e., 
without a consistent inference), although there can bo Logic with- 
out Induction. The Part is that which is not so extensive as the 
WTiole. ‘ I leave this,’ — as 'Mr. Mill says when he thinks he has 
discovered anew idea, — ‘I leave this for the consideration of Philo- 
sophers’ (p. 394). Induction is only one application of Logic. The 
calculation of Cliances is, Mr. Mill admits, another. Analogy is 
another; and there are other kinds of evidence, all of them a]qili- 
cations of Ij>gic. But the Science of I/»gic is not to be called part 
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of Analogy, nor yet part of the Calculation of Chances, although 
neitlier of these can take place without it. No more is it part of 
an Induction. It is clear in each of these cases which is the more 
extensive in its operation or its import ; and that which is so, is 
not the one which can, if either can, be regarded as a part of the other. 

Is Logic more limited than Induction I 
2. This brings us to Mr. Mill’s second question. Is Logic more 
limited in its operation than Induction, or Induction than Logic ? 
'Which is bigger than the other —larger — more comprehensive ? If 
either is part of the other, the answer is an easy one. The Whole, 
of course, is larger than its Part. But if neither is Part of the 
other, let us see how the matter then stands, and for convenience, 
as well as out of compliment to Mr. Mdl, let us speak of them both 
as Arts. It will be admitted that that Art whose application is 
more extensive than another is the more extensive Art, the other 
being the more limited one. Now that Logic exists wherever In- 
duction does, Mr. Mill freely admits, as will presently appear. 
Tliere can be no Induction without an Inference ; but Inference is 
Logic. And that Induction, even accoiding to him, is not every- 
thing to which Logic is applied, — is not, for instance, the calcula- 
tion of Cliances, nor yet exactly the same thing as Analogy, nor 
the use of one’s Senses, — is olndous from Mr. Mill’s different treat- 
ment of these subjects as modes of employing the Inference. The . 
stem necessity of all this is that Mr. Mill admits Logic to be more 
extensive than either the calculation of Chances by itself, or 
Induction by itself, or Analogy by itself, or than the use alone of 
our Senses. What neces.sarily applies to everj' one of these is more 
extensive than each of them by itself is. But where does Mr. Mill 
admit that there can be no Induction without Logic ? He admits 
that there can be no accurate Induction without ‘ clear thinking,’ 
and all the ‘ conditions of consistency,’ — without something to pre- 
vent ‘ such mistakes as render our thoughts incousistent with them- 
selves and with one another,’ — without, in fact, that Art which 
is ‘necessary to all accurate thought;’ and he admits that it is 
Logic which effects all this (see from p. 402 to p. 405). To speak 
of Logic then as more limited in its operation than that Induction 
which cannot exist without it, or to speak of it as only of the same 
extent as Induction when Logic (or consistent Thought) is quite as 
essential to the calculation of Chances, to Analogy, and to the use 
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ol' our Senses, as it is to Induction, is such palpable nonsense, that I 
conjure those to look carefully into this point who are not yet con- 
vinced that ^Ir. ilill was not in earnest when he wrote his book, 
and to take special note of his ridiculous straggles in the last few 
pages of this chapter, to get shallow readers to call consistent or 
coherent Thinking ‘ The little Logic,’ and to caU that which is not 
consistent or coherent Thinking, ‘ the Bigger or Larger Logic.’ 
Idiey will not need to read another page. 

What is the proper Science of contingent Thought ? 

3. When pleading that the Evidence of the seyses, as well as 
1‘rohable Evidence or Conjecture (such as Chance, Iiuluction, and 
Analogy) should have the same name as the a priori process 
(Logic), and be regai-ded as a portion of that Science, Mr. Mill asks 
with the usual ndivcli. For if you do not allow the rules of Ih-o- 
bable Evidence, and of the Evidence of the Senses, and all the 
other rules and forms for the development and use of Logic, to 
belong to Logic, to what other Science or branch of study do all 
these rules and fomis belong ? There is no other Science that pro- 
fesses to direct the Intellect (pp. 400, 401). The obvious answer 
is that even if there were no other Science in which to include 
these contingent rules for employing the rules of Logic, an a priori 
Science would be a very unsuitable one to make use of for that 
purijosa ‘ The bare idea’ of wishing to call these a posteriori rales 
part of an a priori Science, ‘ is absurd upon the face of it.’ But 
see all the other incongruities of the question here proposed. Why 
should all these rales require to belong to any single Science ? Is 
it not quite enough that they should stand by themselves, iis Arts, 
which Mr. Mill seems to consider them, — the Art of calculating 
Chances, the Art of Induction, the Art of Analogy, the Art of 
seeing, etc. ? not that one discerns much of an Art in any of them 
until the Inferring process (Logic) is introduced into them. Or if 
they must belong to some single Science, why not select an a pos- 
teriori one, such as the Doctrine of Probabilities, to which people 
commonly assign them, or Mr. Mill’s own curious little Science of 
‘ Irratiocination ’ (see Title-page of his ‘ System,’ et aliln), which 
seems to have been expressly invented for them, or, at the very 
most, why not leave them as Hamilton has placed them in an 
Appendix to the a priori Science of Thought ? why seek to embody 
and confound them with what is a priori? A queerer incongruity. 
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liowever, remains behind. How does it happen that Mr. Mill seeks 
to include all these contingent nmttei'S in this a jyritrri ticience 
Ixjgic, when he has Ijcen occupying so much sjiace in seeking to 
convince us that they are themselves the Science in which Logie is 
included, and of which Logic is only a very small part ? If it is a 
part of them, how can they he included in it ? and if these are not 
all frivolous jests upon Mr. Mill’s part about Induction-Logic, 
Chance-Logic, Analogy-Logic, etc., how do his friends projiosc to 
reconcile these things with facts ? 

Bacon’s alkyed Problem. 

4. When Mr. Mill affects to upbraid Hamilton with having 
said that it was impossible to draw up in any useful form, for 
scientific research, tho.se ndes of common sense which are but 
accidents to that which common sense has a priori in it, he pw- 
ceeds to justify his reproof by informing us that the drawing up 
of such a system of accidents was ‘ the problem which Bacon set 
before him, and led the way towards resolving’ (p. 400). Now 
every one knows that this is pure fiction. Every one knows that 
Bacon set no such problem liefore him, ami led the way towards 
Hisolving nothing of the kind. Ho only left us a few instances of 
the common .sense princi])les lie wished Scientific iiupiirers to act 
ujion, whether developed into Ltgic or not. All he sought to do 
in I’hysical Besearch was to get people to use their senses and 
their common sense, but not to tell them, as Mr. Mill su]3poses, 
how these were to be used. Those who did not know how to use 
these, without written ndes, were certainly not those for whom 
Biicon wrete. It is unreasonable to supjiose that Mr. Mill is 
ignorant of tliLs. Ho is only Giant-killing. 

Bacon’s alleged igtwrancc of Physical Science. 

5. A further remark of Mr. Mill’s on Bacon is an animsing in- 
stance of the way in which we constantly find that when another 
Giant is introduced to overthrow Hamilton, the second Giant turns 
out to lx .1 an old friend of Hamilton’s, entirely disqualified for 
overtlirewing him, and whom, consequently, it becomes ueeessaiy to 
overthrow also. Jlr. Mill lias no sooner brought Bacon in by the 
lieiul and shoulders than lie finds great fault with Hamilton for 
saying, with Bacon, that to observe and clas.s the phenomena of 
I’hysical Science can be done as well by a very inferior order of 
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Iiikllect as by the liigliest, — tliat what this mainly mf|uiivs is re- 
solute inilustiy combi net! with no other intellectual jirowess than 
(,'ommon Sense. To Mr. Mill’s quotation fnmi Hamilton (at ]i. 401) 
we may add the followung from lx)th Hamilton and Bacon. Haniil- 
tfiii writes {Dine., 703) : ‘ The Natunil Sciences are essentially ea.sy ; 

‘ requiring conq>ai‘atively little talent for their promotion, and only 
‘ the most ordinary capacity for their acquisition and then 
quotes Bacon {N. 0. i. 122): ‘Nostra via inveuiendi scientias 
‘ exieqnat fere ingenia et non niultum excellentim eomm relinqiiit. 

. . . Ha-c nostra (ut Siepe diximus) felicitatis cujusdani sunt 

jKitius quam facultatis et pdins temporis partus quani ingenii.’ 
To which we may add from the ‘ Filuni Labyrinthi de IMotu 
‘ Nostm autem talia sunt, qufe hominum ingenia et facultates fere 
‘ lequant.’ In Jack’s savage onslaught upon Hamilton, in this 
jilace, he demolishes the very Giant he himself brought in to help 
1dm, merely because the latter agrees with Hamilton ; and this Mr. 
Mill does apparently unconscious of what he is doing. He says that 
this frequent remark of Bacon’s quoted by Hamilton, and familiar to 
every student in Philosophy, about those ndes of Common Sense 
which we call Induction, being so easy an affair as to be work for 
minds of a very low calibre, ‘ proves ’ the author of it to be desti- 
tute of the preliminary knowledge required for making any pro- 
ficiency in the use of this Induction (p. 402). ‘ Kvciy one who has 

obtained any knowledge of the Physical Sciences from really scien- 
tific study,’ knows, according to Mr. Mill, that Bacon is wTong 
when he says this ; and ‘ a thinker ’ (as here Bacon), ‘ Imwevcr 
‘ able, who is too little acipiainted with the processes actually fol- 
‘ lowed in the investigation of objective truth to be aware of this 
‘ fact, is entitled to no authority’ {ibid.). It will easily be believed 
that the ojitical illusion of an overthrow here produced, leaves both 
Giants erect and scat h less ; but Mr. Mill’s attempt here and else- 
where to disparage Bacon’s Ilules for the emplojunent of Logic in 
cases of Induction, in order to exalt his own erring and meagre 
cha])ters upon Physical laws, is what we should not have expected 
from Mr. Mill even in je.st, and what, until they have examined 
what lie has written, none even of his opponents will believe. 

Mr. Mill compares hiinsct/ to Hamilton in Physical Science. 

(5. Wliilc Mr. Mill is finding fault with Hamilton and Bacon 
for saying that cognitions ami generalkutions,— the knowing some 
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things in, through, and undtr others (that tndy profound and deep- 
seeing phrase so liateful to Mr. Mill) — is as easy a matter in Science 
as in Common Life, if we only have the time and uidustry for it, 
he startles as not a little liy saying, d propos (ha hottea, that he 
thinks we must admit that, in Physical Science at least, he (Mr. 
Mill) is a more accomplished man than Sir W. Hamilton ; and his 
Critics think him serious here also. Yet see how the facts stand. 
Mr. Mill is verj’ conscious, he tells us, that Hamilton’s mind was 
far superior to his own (p. 548), and Hamilton was, we all know, a 
good German scholar, which Mr. Mill does not pretend to be, quite 
as much acquainted, at the very least, with the Mathematics as 
Mr. Mill himself is, and, in Greek and Latin Literature, gnuluated 
at O.xford in the very highest honours, while Mr. Mill’s knowledge 
on these subjects does not exceed that of a schoolboy, if it even 
reaches it Mr. Mill is aware of all that, but thinks that Hamil- 
ton must be admitted to be his inferior in information connected 
with the Physical Sciences ( p. 402, et paaaim). Now there is no 
one, even of Mr. Mill’s admirers, acquainted with the facts upon 
this subject, who will not say at once that their Champion is ‘ mis- 
taken ’ in this. Mr. Mill himself admits that, for all he knows to 
the contrary, Hamilton stored ‘ his vast memory ’ with the facts of 
Physical Science to far more than the ordinary extent — went 
through, in short, the whole Physical Curriculum (p. 551), and 
fully admits that, besides all this, there was one of these Physical 
Sciences in which Hamilton had made himself a master, viz., Phy- 
siology, upon which Science, according to Mr. Mill, Hamilton’s 
‘ mental powers were really employed.’ Does Mr, Mill mean, per- 
haps, more than Mr. Mill’s own mental powers were ever ‘ really ’ 
employed upon it, or u]x)ii any one other Physical Science ? {ibid) 
Hut according to Mr. Mill’s view of the Irratiocinative or Contin- 
gent ‘ Logic,’ proficiency in a single Physical Science exhibits as 
much of the Inductive or Irratiocinative Process as proficiency in 
all of them would do ; for Mr. Mill scorns the idea of this process 
being different in different Sciences (}i. 400). So that Hamilton’s 
study of Physiology alone (to say nothing of the ‘ mental powers 
really employed ’ upon Metaphysics) must have, on Mr. Mill’s own 
showing, given Hamilton all the preliminary knowledge and all 
the Induction -my.steries in which Mr. Mdl asks us to think Hamil- 
ton somewhat his inferior. 

So far we have not so very strong a case against Hamilton. 
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Of course we speak of Physical Science only. In nothing else does 
Mr. Mill pretend to be superior. But in Physical Science the case 
is, so far, not a strong one. We do not know that Mr. Mill’s 
mental powers liave ever been reaUy employed upon any oiie of the 
Physical Sciences. We know pretty well that they have not. 
We do not know that he has gone through a Cun-iculum of them 
even outside the precincts of a University. We are nearly certain 
that he has not. We know that within a University he certainly 
has not. We do not know that his Physical Knowledge extends 
Ijeyond the illustrations which he has copied out of Whewell and 
other Physical Writers into his ‘ System ’ of Irratiocinative Logic. 
We have very good evidence that it does not So far then it 
seems, as 1 say, that, even taking matters at Mr. Mill’s own esti- 
mate, he can really hardly expect us to think of him as Hamilton’s 
superior in the Physical Sciences, but very much the reverse. 

Let us hear, however, upon what special grounds Mr. Mill makes his 
demand. He mentions as these grounds four circimistances which 
he considers ‘ signs of Sir W. Hamilton’s want of familiarity with 
the physical sciences,’ to which signs one other may be added, 
calculated to have much weight with Mr. Mill, whether he is to be 
regarded as in jest or in earnest in this curious imputation against 
Hamilton. These signs, he says, of Hamilton’s inferiority to him, 
‘ meet us in every comer’ of Hamiltou’s works. 

(a.) One main sign Mr. Mill frankly states, is Hamiltou’s having 
agreed with Bacon in thinking that the Bides for the employment 
of Logic in the Inductive Sciences are mere common-sense maxims, 
and soon told, and that any other hints that are necessary for a 
sensible man on this point are soon told also (p. 401). But since 
Hamilton and Bacon here share precisely the same treatment at 
Mr. Mill’s hands, we may safely leave them to take care of one 
another. 

(6.) The next assignable groimd for Mr. Mill’s thinking himself 
Hamiltou’s superior in Physical Science, and for our being ex- 
pected to share Mr. Mill’s conviction, is the almost total absence in 
Hamdton’s writings of illustrations drawn from physical science 
and technically expressed. I acknowledge that Mr. Mdl does not 
state tins groimd. It would have been an awkward one for him to 
state. I infer, however, that it is ‘ one of the signs ’ from the three 
facts — ‘ that it meets us in every corner ’ of Hamilton’s works ; that 
such illustrations, on the contraiy, frequently occur in Mr. Mill’s 
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writings; iiiiil thirdly, tlial they coiibtituUi f lie only uvidence Mr. 
Mill 1ms given us oi' his own alleged proficiency in anything like 
riiysical .Science at all. I’nt the obvicuis answer is that a mere 
jionule of technical language unnecessarily intitiduced into every 
jiage of a hook, is so far from suggesting research, that it now- 
a-days strongly suggests the contrary. 

(c.) Another of these signs of Mr. Mill’s .suiieriority (ji. 402, 
note) which show themselves ‘in every part of thf. little Sir M'. 
Hamilton mys concerning the Investigation of Nature,’ is that 
Hamilton asserts ‘an intrinsic dillerence’ between Analogy ami 
Induction, which one vumid in Physics would not do. Mr. Mill 
is right. There is not much ilin'erence between these. 'I’lie laws 
of Nature are all only, as Mr. Jlill here insists, proliable, and 
founded on mere Analogy. lint where does Hamilton say any- 
thing different from this ? Where doejs he say that there is much 
difference, if by ‘ intrinsic ’ w’e arc to understand ‘ much’ ? Surely 
Mr. Mill does not suppose Hamilton to say that an Induction can 
give certainty ? and if by ‘ intrinsic ’ we are to underetand only 
real and distinguishable, what has Mr. Mill to complain of here in 
Hamilton? iSome difference there is between Induction and Ana- 
logy. Mr. Mill will admit this. And all difference, even of de- 
grees, Ls, as far as it goes, intrinsic. One is intrinsically different 
from ttco ; and one anything from two anything. Perhaps, then, 
Hamilton is, after all, not, in either sen.se of Mr. Mill’s epithet, so 
very far astray. For it is Mr. Alill’s epithet. Hamilton does not 
say the difierence here in (piestion is ‘ intrinsic.’ He neither uses 
that word, nor any word of similar iiniiort, nor, in fact, any epithet 
at all in speaking of the difference. He merely seeks to sjiecify 
what the difference consists in ; and with the c.xception of the in- 
terpolation ‘ intrinsic,’ whatever it means, Mr. Mill just reireats 
here almost in Hamilton’s owm words wdiut Hamilton says. Hamil- 
ton says (Lect. iv. jip. 1 73, 1 74, e< aliM) as distinctly as Mr. Mill does 
in his note (pp. 402, 403), that neither Induction nor Analog}-, nor 
any other calculation of Chances, yields anything but probability ; 
and we know that there can be nothing but a homogeneous difl’er- 
ence between one probability and another except in their degrec.s. 
Hamilton would have asked as freely as Mr. Mill would, whether 
it is by Analogy or by Induction that we infertile sun will rise to- 
moiTow, and whether it is le.ss certain that the sun will rise for us 
to-morrow than it is that fire could burn jiajau on the surface of 
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tlie other planets. A little more familiarity with the subject 
would have shown Mr. Mill, and Mr. Mill’s critics, that there is 
not even any room for dis.sension respecting the inferences from 
Analogy and Induction, and that any such supposed room would 
not, had it e-visted, have enabled him to appear in this place more 
conversant than Hamilton with the Physical Sciences. His an.\icly 
that the reader should ‘ See’ his System of non-ratiociuative Logic 
Ls intelligible enough. 

{(1.) One of our ‘signs’ of Mr. ^fill’s superiority in Physics is, 
that Hamilton does not understand what an induction is as well as 
Mr. Mill does ; and that Hamilton mentions only two rerpiirenieuts 
for an induction {ibid.). Now, as to the firet point, which is but 
begging the question, Hamilton will be found to know only too 
well for Mr. Mill’s si)eculations what an induction is (see Discuss, 
pp. 156, 173 ; Lect. iiL p. 319, etc. ; iv. 165, etc.) ; and as to the 
second point, Hamilton mentions four requii-umeuts (iv. 170) for an 
induction, instead of the two imputed to him by Mr. Mill, while 
Mr. Mill himself does not seem even to recognise two. It is 
scarcely necessary to admit the truth of what Mr. Mill here 
curiously enough obtrudes upon u.s, that his ‘ low’ reach of thought’ 
on this point, as on every other, ‘ had never risen above Sir W. 
HamUtou’s horizon !’ It certaiidy had not. Hamilton’s telescope 
swept his hemisphere for anj’thiug of that poor kind in vain. At 
least his pages record nothuig. 

(e.) The only two other ‘ signs’ which Mr. Mill seems to have 
found worth mentioning, of Hamilton’s inferiority to him in Phy- 
sical Knowledge, are the si7i//ular vievi Hamilton takes of Analysis 
and Synthesis, and his not agreeing with — here called ‘ his inca 
pacity for understanding’ — what Whewell said of the pressure 
upon the fulcrum when the weights are balanced (p. 552, note). 
Oh that we could prevail ujwn those of Mr. Mill’s admirers who 
suppose him in earnest, to attend to these two points ; and not to 
say here, as they do of so much else in his book ; ‘ AVe aie sure he 
is in earnest, and sure he is right, but the point is too minute,- - 
too frivolous-- to occupy ourselves even for five minutes about it.’ 
M’ith regard to Analysis and Synthesis, the facts are as Mr. Mill 
states them (p. 552, note). Hamilton Is writing on Psychological 
investigations only, not on Physiad Science ; and .says that in the 
former ‘ the Analytic process is chronologically first in the order of 
knowleilge’ (iv. 7). He lepeabs this several times, as here men- 
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tionccl l)y Mr. Mill. He ‘ imagines,’ as Mr. Mill expresses it, that 
Synthesis always presupposes Analysis in such investigations, and 
that unless grounded on a previous Analysis, Synthesis can afl’ord 
no knowledge. This is Mr. MLH’s statement of what Hamilton 
says; and notwithstanding the word ‘imagines,’ Mr. MUl acknow- 
ledges, lower down in the note, that in this Hamilton is right. 
So far so good. But Hamilton, wishing to explain to his students 
the imjiort of these two wortls in their I’hysical use, in order to make 
it thereby the cletirer in their Metaphysical use, takes a case of 
Chemical Analysis and shows how the Synthetic process can be 
subsequently conducted. Mr. Mill says that the same statement as 
Hamilton made about the Logical Analysis is here repeated about 
the Physical, — that Hamilton considers the Analysis must also 
always jirecede in Physics as it does in Metaphysics, and that we 
never find in Nature a simple substance, even what we call so. 
Now, all this shall be either a malicious falsehood on Mr. Mill’s 
part, or a piece of fun, just as Mr. Mill’s friends like, or any inter- 
mediate thing they prefer to call it ; but I must be permitted to 
say, as distinctly as words can say it, that it is entirely inconsis- 
tent with the facts. Hamilton does not say of Chemical what he 
says of Logical Analysis. He does not consider that the material 
Analysis is always chronologically the first operation. He does not 
consider, nor say, as Mr. Mill pretends he does, that simple sub- 
stances are never found in Nature. Not one of these things does 
Hamilton here say, nor anywhere. There is not, therefore, even 
this sign of Hamilton’s not l>eing infinitely Mr. MiU’s superior in 
Physics as well as Metaphysica Nay. We have a strong sign 
of something very different. It has been already observed that our 
ignorance of what mistakes are possible in a Science, betrays our 
ignorance of that Science. Those who could imagine Mr. Mill, 
for instance, not to know that the Chemist can compose a substance 
which he has not first analysed, or not to know the difference 
between -f- and =, have, we are at once convinced, very little 
experience either of Cheniistiy or of Algebra. The fancy then that 
‘ an eminent thinker,’ as Mr. Mill tells us Hamilton was, labouretl 
under the former of these misconccpitions, is what never could 
have implanted itself in the head of any one who posse.s.sed the 
smallest familiarity even with the mere language of the Chemi.st. 
Mr. Mill’s Physical ‘ subtlety ’ seems in this jdace to be en- 
tirely at fault, even in vindication of its own superiority, if he was 
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not, as I suppose liiin to have been, sacriticing its reputation to the 
scenic interests of liis Burlesque. 

(/.) Then what did \\'liewell say which Ilaiuilton did not 
agree with ? Wiewell, in Ids ‘ Thoughts on the Study of the 
^lathematics,’ states it as an A.vioin that ‘ the pressure on the 
fulcrum is equal to the sum of the weights.’ Hamilton contra- 
dicts the statement. Ilandltou says, ‘ It is not true. The pressure 
on the fidcrum is equal to the sum of the weights the weight 
of the lever’ (see Disc. p. 324, or new edit., p. 328). Hamilton 
frankly admits hnniediately after that this could only have 
been an oversight upon Whewell’s part, owning that he knew of 
no one better ac(iuahited with such things than Whewell was, and 
that ■\Vhewell wrote this inadvertently. Xow, what says Mr. Mill? 
He draws our attention to Ilandlton’s ‘ incapacity of understand- 
ing’ that the pressure upon the fulcrum does not include the 
jjressure of the lever, and, with an ingenuous silliness or na'iceU, 
to be explained, I think, only upon my principle, observes that 
‘ the incapacity of understanding’ the law as here stated by Dr. 
Wliewell is one of the signs of Sir W. Hamilton’s want of faudli- 
arity with the physical sciences, — signs which meet us in every 
corner of his works, and which, in connexion with ilr. ^Mill’s pre- 
sent claim, !Mr. Mill leaves ‘ for the consideration of philosophere.’ 
'That Mr. Mill, when he wrote all this stuff, did not know how the 
facts stood in the ‘ argument respecting a principle of ilechanics,’ 
‘connotes’ such an utter incapacity on Mr. Mill’s part of under- 
standing anything at all, as hardly any of his friends will, I 
suspect, choose to attribute to him. They will find themselves 
necessjirily thrown back upon the alternative of dishonesty or fun. 
Dishonesty ! How can it be entertained one instant ? But in 
whatever way this is decided, it does not appear that there is a 
single ‘ sign’ of Hamilton's not being as vastly Mr. Mill’s superior 
in Physical research as in everything else, all the ‘ .signs’ being the 
other way ; and this is all that I had, at this point, undertaken to 
make clear. 

The Probable said by Mr. Mill to cmbairass the Loyician. 

7. When Mr. Mill is speaking of the probable or contingent 
truths which we get at by Analog)', Induction, and the Calculation 
of Chances (to all which he gives the singular appellation of 
‘ Logic not Ihitiocinativc’), and of what he seems to regard ns the 
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ratlier curious fact of its lacing possible for us to infer from objec- 
tive truths which have been observed, that other objective truths 
arc probable which have never been observed, ‘ This possibility,’ 
adds Mr. Mill, ‘ is an eternal mystery and stumbling-block to the 
a priori Logic’ (p. 401, sub Jincni). What can Mr. Mill mean by 
this ? The Fonnal or a priori Logic could never have got on 
without the probable or contingent ‘ Logic.’ It is, if there were 
nothing probable — nothing contingent — nothing but what was a 
priori, — nothing but what could not possibly have been otherwise 
than as we find it, — it is tliis that would indeed have been an 
eternal mystery and stumbling-block to Formal or a priori I^ogic, 
Or, equally awkward, imagine for a monient, if everj'thing that 
was not a priori miyht be at any moment any one thing as well as 
another, and was not likely to be at any moment any one thing 
more than another (i.e., had no ]>robability connected with it), 
what a chaos woidd be the result ! How coidd we live ? How 
could we think ? How could we see in anjdhing what wo might 
do? The Formal Logic would te stumbled and staggered then 
with a vengeance. It would in fact then be of no use. So far is 
the inductive probability which we now enjoy from being, as Mr. 
Mill affects to think, either a mystery or a stumbling-block to our 
a priori knowledge, that without this probability we could not get 
on at aU. Arc we to suppose that Mr. Mill labours under ‘ an in- 
capacity of understiinding’ this ? and an incapacity also of under- 
standuig that the probability which he draws out of the four-cornered 
Concept-bag (Exam., ]i. 399, and I’ait I. p. 89) in this place, is 
attended with no surprising feat of jugglery, — with nothing 
‘ absurd upon the face of it,’ as he pretends it is, but had been 
already slowly and openly j)laced in the bag by the synthetic 
action of our a pn'wfi knowledge ? — and this is not to be called 
Giant-killing ! 'What, then, is it ? I nevertheless admit, that if I 
were asked for a sanqile of what 1 consider a genuine blunder 
upon ilr. Mill’s part, I should be tempted to point to that now 
before us. He may have overlooked the fact that an induction 
only yields probability, — some appreciable degree of uncertainty, 
however sinall,^ — never under any circumstances anything more than 
probability. Hi.s having come to an opposite conclusion may, just 
possibly, have bewildered him and misled him, in his ‘ System,’ into 
what he calls the gi'eat problem (i.e., for him the great peqdcxity) 
of Induction, and, on the present occasion, into all these antics. 
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Truth, vlhcthcr a posteriori or a priori, said hy Mr. Mill not to be 
made the aim of Logic. 

8. Everywliere throughout the last eight pages and a half of 
this chapter, and elsewhere, we find Jack assiuiring and endea- 
vouring to impress upon our minds that his Giant does not look 
upon the attainment of Truth as tlie end at all of Logic or Cohe - 
rent and Consistent Thought, — much less as the great and sole 
end of it ; and that his Giant ascribes Logic and Coherent Thought 
to some verj' different purpose of tlie human mind. What Hamil- 
ton says upon this point is this : — ‘ The end which all our Scientific 
efforts are exerted to accomplish, is Truth and Certainty ’ (Lect. iv. 
61). Ag.ain ; ‘Truth and Certainty constitute the end of all our 
endeavours after knowledge, for only in the attainment of Tnith 
and Certainty can we possibly attain to Knowledge or Science ’ 
{ibid. 63). Hamilton adverts, as iMr. Mill mentions (p. 3G5), to the 
‘ coimtless multitudes ’ of a priori Tmths opened up to us by Logic 
as constituting one of its greiit merits ; and in order to facilitate 
the attainment of as many a posteriori Tmths iis possible. Logic 
undertakes, Hamilton tells us, ‘ to purge the undeistaiiding of those 
‘ errors which lie in the confusion and perjile.xities of an iuconse- 
‘ quent thinking’ (iii. 37). Hamilton, therefore, considers that 
Tnith of all kinds is peculiarly and emphatically the business of 
Logic, — of a priori or Pure I.Kigic ; for except nominally, there is 
no other. He there and thus states that the whole business of Logic 
is botb,y?rs<, to develop a priori Tmths, and secondly, to purify the 
understanding so as to enable us to attain conviction as to those 
which are a jmstcriori. It does not remove the necessity for c onvic- 
tion here aS it does in the case of a 2 >riori Trutha It only supplies 
what convinces. It does not render a jiosteriori facts a jrriori. It 
cannot do that. We cannot ascertain by Logic whether the parsnips 
and other ‘sown’ things have their ‘crowns’ on (p. 351), or whether 
Notre Dame is still standing. Such facts we ascertain by inspec- 
tion or report ; not by Logic. P>y Logic we learn to use whatever 
we see or hear upon the subject. By Logic our Thinking is made 
correct, i.e., coherent and consistent uj>on all subjects ; and, accord- 
ing to the amount of this consi-steucy in our Thoughts, we are able 
to sec that our Thoughts consist, or do not consist, willi what we 
assume as fact, or with what we know as a priori , — that, in other 
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woiils, what we ascertain to be probably or n pn'orj true is probably 
or a priori true. Mr. iMill says that this is employing Logic in 
something very different fi’oni the ascertainment of probable Truth 
(p. 397, init). It is only, he says, employing it in making us 
think coherently about the probability of things, but this does not 
enable us to discern their probability ! Now here I maintain is 
something very distinctly stated by Mr.iIill,so obviously and entirely 
contrary to what is true, that no room is left for any rea.sonaV)le 
person to doubt whether the denial it contains is in je.st or is in 
earnest. What is it, — what can it possibly be to discern a proba- 
bility, if it is not to think coherently and consistently about the 
probable thing, anti about all connected with it that we hear or see ? 
And this is, as iMr. Mill truly says, the only thing that I/igic 
teaclies. But oven supposing it not an easy matter for mind.s of a 
certain stamp to see that it is utter nonsense, and utterly false t<i 
. say that ‘ the oidy precepts for thinking with which logic concerns 
itself are those which have some other jiuiirose than the (a priori) 
conformity of our tlioughts to the (« posteriori) fact ’ (pp. 397, 398), 
yet any one, I su}>pose, can see that it is so to say this of facts a 
priori. Any one can see the burlescpie of saying, us Mr. Mill does, 
that the only precepts for thinking, with which Logic concerns it- 
self, are those wdiich have some other purpose than the a itriori. 
conformity of our thoughts to the a priori fact. In the csise of all 
a priori facts and truths, we are ilependent wholly upon Btgic ; 
we have notliing else to go upon ; and these, as Hamilton says and 
Mr. Mill admits, are ‘a countless multitude.’ Or are we to sup- 
pose Mr. iMill to mean that 2 and 2 making 4 is not a Truth 
— that nothing a priori is so — that the way in which we may 
distinguish things a priori and necessary from things a posicrirri 
and contingent is this : the latter are truths, the others not ? Here 
then is the probleni for the critics. Would Mr. Mill have said, 
otherwise than as a jest, that Logic does not propose to itself the 
ascertainment of a priori or demonstnrtive Truth, by means of 
coherent thinking, and the attainment of a posteriori or inductive 
and j)robable Truth by these same means of coherent or consistent 
thinking ? Would ]\Ir. !MilI have said this otherwise than as a 
jest ? I venture to say that, except in this fantastic chai-acter of 
.Jack the Giant-killer, which ilr. Mill has here so resolutely 
assumed, he would never have written such a statement as that 
coherent thinking does not lead to truth, but has some other pur- 
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jjose ; and tliat it is somethin;' quite different from coherent and 
consistent thinking that leads mankind to Truth. 


Recapitulation. 

We have then in this chapter three distinct portions : — 

One portion of eighteen pages (from 373 to 391), denying the 
truth of eacli term of Hamilton’s Definition of Logic, which is that 
now accejited by all IjOgicians. 

Another portion of six pages (from 391 to 397), in which Mr. 
Mill undertakes to show that Hamilton’s definition is unintelli- 
gible, in order (he ingenuously discloses to us, p. 39C, fin.) to 
justify his utter disregard of Hamilton’s statements when he under- 
takes to exidain what Hamilton means, — and to jirepare, his reader 
for the further development of this novel princi])le in Exegetics. 

And a third ]iortion of eight pages, from 397 to the end of the 
Chapter, in which portion he undertakes to show that Logic, — the 
doctrine of Inference or Coherent Thought, with its rules and the 
Ijiw's of Nature, upon which these rules are founded, is a useless 
and unimportant Branch of Knowledge, being of very small extent, 
and not having for its object the attainment of Truth. 

I have now to show that ^Ir. Mill recants each of these state- 
ments, ailmitting that Hamilton’s Definition of Tx)gic is peiTectly 
correct, that there is nothing whatever unintelligible about it, and 
that the science is not only useful and impoitant, but of universal 
ajiplication, being essential to all correct thought. • His recantation 
of the minor issues I have, for the most part, indicated as we jjro- 
ceeded. 

1. Hamilton’s Definition is that Ixigic is the Science of the (« 
priori) Diws of Thought as Thought, i.e., that D)gic or Inferring is 
always a priori, whether the inferred Truth is a priori or not, — 
that it is the branch of knowledge which exhibits the Laws of 
Nature, — the a priori Laws of pure Thinking, and also the human 
precepts or directions for conforming to these laws when we draw 
inferences. Thus we see that, according to Hamilton, Logic does 
two things. It gives directions or ]irecepts for valid or coherent 
thinking, and investigates the scientific grounds that exist for these 
directions, in the a priori Laws of Nature. That Mr, Mill really 
finds no fault with this Definition notwith-standing all he says 
agiiinst it, he himself admits several times : — * Thus Logic is the 
‘ Art of Thinking, which means of correct Thinking, and the Science 
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‘ of the conditions of correct Thinking. This seems to me a suflR - 
‘ ciently accurate Definition of it ’(p. 391). ‘I therefore accejit 
‘ our author’s second view ’ (there was no other) ‘ of tlie province of 
‘ Digic, which makes it a collection of precepts or rules for Thiiik- 

* ing, grounded on a scientific investigation of the reipiisites of valid 

‘ thought. It is this doctrine which governs his treatment of the 
‘ details of IjOgic’ (p. 389). ‘ 1 conceive it to be true that Logic is 

‘ not the theory of (invalid) Thought as Thought, hut of valid 
‘ Thought (as Thought) ; not of (incoiTect) flunking but of correct 
‘ thinking. . . . So far as it is a Science at all, it is a part or 
‘branch of Psychology ’ (as Trigonometry is part of Geometry); 
‘ differing from it on the one hand as a Part differs from the Whole ’ 
(it is therefore a Science) ; ‘ and on the other, as an Art differs from 
‘ a Science. Its theoretic grounds are wholly Ixirrowed from Psy- 
‘ chology, and include as much of that Science as is required to 

* justify the rules of the Art’ (p. 388). 

2. As to the six pages in wliich Mr. Mill tries, by the aid of 
the term ‘Forms’ and ‘Forms of Forms,’ and ‘Forms of the Forms 
of Forms,’ to throw everj'thing into such confusion as shall warrant 
his saying that he labours imder ‘ the incapacity of understanding ’ 
Hamilton’s Definition, especially the expression ‘’ThoughtasTliought,’ 
although it has been understood, and thoroughly understood, by multi- 
tudes of thinking men, even by young men scarcely yet out of their 
teens (p. 396, suh fin) — as to these six pages of confusion and throwing 
back into darkness, we have Mr. Mill himself more suo stating twice 
over, — indeed more than twice, — that he understands the whole tiling 
perfectly, and that any one may understand it, — that what he said 
was all fun. He does this when he assents, as cordially as he does, 
to the Definition in the passages quoted in the last paragraph. He 
could not assent to any proposition that he did not understand. 
He does it also quite as explicitly (ji. 384) in these terms : — ‘ We 
‘ may understand Sir W. Hamilton to mean ’ (by that puzzling 
phrase ‘ Tliought as Thought,’ or ‘ Tlie Form of Thought ’) ‘ that 
‘ Logic is not concerned with the actual contents of our knowledge 
' — with the particulai’ objects or truths, which we know — but only 
‘ with our mode of knowing them ; with what the mind does when 
‘ it knows, or thinks, irrespectively of the particular things which 
‘ it thinks about ; with the theory of the act or fact of thinking, so 
‘ far as that fact is the same in all our Thought, or can be reduced 
‘ to universal principles’ (pp. 384, 385). This is all a correct though 
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not very lucid statement of what Hamilton says, notwithstanding 
‘ the Forms of the Forms of Forms.’ It seems to bo one of those 
sentences in Mr. Mill’s hook which try to be more philosophical 
than they can well manage. 

3. As to the uselessness and unimportance of the Science by 
which we learn to draw a valid inference even from false premisses, 
and an a pi-im-i one even from premisses which are only jirobable 
and inductive, on which uselessness and ununportance Mr. Mill 
has l)estowed the eight pages of what he calls ‘ triumphant animad- 
version’ which close this chapter, he i-ecants all this with an astute 
eagerness, a sort of vehemence in disguise, wdiich lays bare before 
us his extreme unwillingness to be thought hy any, except his 
mob, to have been serious when he wrote it He tells us that he 
ktiows very well that Logic, the Logic defined liy Hamilton, is both 
useful and important in the extreme, and that it is so on account 
of the fact, so often jocularly denied by Mr. Mill, of its having for 
its sole aim and object the attiinmeut of Truth. ‘ The Ixjgic called 
‘ Formal aims at rermving one of the obstacles to the attainment of 
‘ Truth, by preventing such mistakes as render our thoughts m- 
‘ cemsistent with themselves or with one another,’ i.e., hy preventing 
incoherent Thinking (p. 402). Here then Tnith is, he admits, the 
aim of Logic; and though he seems to say that we may get at 
Truth w'ithout coherent thinking, w’e must be indulgent and not 
suppose he means that. ‘ The i)urpose of them aU (thiukuig ope- 
‘ rations) is to enable us to decide wjiether anything, and what, is 
‘ proved true. Formal Logic conduces to this end, by enabling us to 
‘ perceive either that the process which has been performed is one 
‘ which could not possibly prove anything, or that it is one which 
‘ will prove somethmg to be true, unless the premisses happen to 
‘ be false. This aid is of the greatest importance. ... It is impor- 
‘ tant because the end — the ascertainment of Truth — is important’ 
(p. 403). After some of bis so-called ‘triumphant animadver- 
sion’ he writes thus: — ‘This by no means implies that Formal 
‘ Logic is not of very great . . . value. On the contrary, I subscribe 
‘ heartily to ALL that is said of its importance by Sir W. Hamilton 
‘ and Mr. ManseL It is good to have our path clearly marked out, 

‘ and a parapet put up at all the dangerous points’ (i.e., it is good 
to have coherent thoughts), ‘ whether the path leads us to the place 
‘ we desire to reach, or to another place altogether,’ i.e., whether we 
are thinking of w’hat is tme or not (ibid.)'. After saying that Logic, 
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nr tlie a priori Principles of investigation, can be, best tanglit before 
the Principles of Probability and Induction, he observes: — ‘The 
‘ (jrcatcM scixicc to l)e derived from it (Logic) — that of keeping the 
‘ mind clear — can be best rendered before a habit of confused think- 
‘ ing has l)cen acquired’ (p. 404). He means perhaps such a habit 
as results from incoherent Thought, or what he calls Big Logic — 
I>aigc Logic — being alone attended to. He says further of this Big 
or Irratiocinative IwOgic, as he calls the Science of Incoherent 
Thought (a curious science not mentioned by any other writer), 
that ‘ it can explain the function of the Eatiocinative process’ {i.c., 
of Ix)gic or Coherent Thought) ‘ as an instrument of the human iu- 
‘ tellect in the dwcovery of Truth’ (p. 405). ‘ Such account as can 

‘ be given of the process (viz., coherent or consistent Thinking) by 
‘ looking at it solely by itself, Imvever useful and even, ncce.‘imry to 
‘ accurate thought, does not dispense with, but points out in a more 
‘ emphatic manner the need of, the more comprehensive Ix)gic’ (the 
Logic of Incoherent, disconnected, or contingent Thought) ‘ of which 
‘ it shoidd form a part, and which alone can give a meaning, or a 
‘ reason of existence, to the Ix>gic called Formal’ (the Science of 
Coherent or Consistent Thought), ‘or to the reasoning process’ (the 
Coherent Thought) ‘itself’ (p. 405). 

No one who does not carefully reflect upon each expression of 
this last passage will have any conception of the nonsense it con- 
tains. It is an excellent illustration of that curious process often, 
and, as far as I know, solely resorted to by ilr. Mill, adverted to 
in Part I. p. 62, and for which I there propose a name. Besides 
carefully and conscientiou.sly retracting the imputation that Logic 
is useless and unimportant and limited, admitting even that it 
exists as extensively as accurate Thought,— xvhich is all that 
Hamilton ever intended to say of its extent, — the passage proceeds, 
on all other points, in the merriest mood possible, insisting among 
other things that Coherent Thought is a less extensive science than 
Incoherent Thought ; in which statement there really is some 
truth. It insists also that Logic — Hamilton’s Logic, the Logic of 
all of us — is the Science only of Coherent Thought — of nothing 
else more interesting or more important than Consistent or 
Coherent Thought, which Coherent Thought we have seen Hamil- 
ton and Mansel giving themselves great pains to make do duty 
instead of the other kind of Thought — instead of that which is not 
Coherent (p. 399) ; just as we have also seen that Logic — Hamilton’s 
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I/i;'ic — ONLY coiicenis itsolf with the conditions of Coherence and 
Consistency in our Thoughts (p. 404), only aims at removing in- 
colierence of Thought from our investigations (pp. 402, 403), which 
incoherence, we are there fold, is sometimes found to be rather an 
obstacle in the ascertainment of Truth. Tliis closing ]>assage of 
the Chapter also bids us be of good cheer, assuring us that what 
the Logic of Coherent Thought cannot do, the Ixigic of all other 
Thought effects at once. This Logic of Thought that is not 
Coherent can explain the function (droll expression !) of the 
Coherent Process, as an instrument of the human intellect in the 
discernment of Truth, and can assign it its true ])lace among the 
other instiTiments, meaning probably the eye, ear, and hand, as 
well as this Tliought itself which does not cohere, and which is 
the subject of this other ‘ Ix)gic.’ This other ‘ L>gic’ therefore — 
this I/)gic of Incoherence and Inconsi.stency — is alone coin])ctent to 
furnish a philosophical theory (oh, those philosophical theories !) of 
Coherent Thouglit. Tlie Science of Incoherent Thought can do aU 
this, — can furnish forth a theory of Coherent Thought. We are 
further told that the more we look at the process of Consistent or 
Coherent Thought, the more need we shall experience of the more 
comprehensive Science — the Inconsistent or Incolfbrent process ; 
and, what is also curious, the more we shall feel the necessity of 
combining the two into one great ‘ System,’ inasmuch as, without 
this union, we cannot see the meaning of Coherent Thought nor 
the reason of its existence ; — much less of a Science for it. I 
challenge IMr. ^Mill's Critics and admirers to account for such a 
mass of waggery and nonsense as this (and it is but a sample of 
what may be found in every page in his book) upon any other 
hypothesis than mine, — that Jlr. John S. Mdl has here taken upon 
liim partly, we are told, for the moral and religious benefit of 
young men, partly, beyond all doubt, for the entertainment of any 
grown-np children he can collect into his little Tlieatre, the 
arduous and wonderful character of Jack the Giant-killer. 

Let any other intelligible account of his book be given, and I, 
for one, shall endeavour to understand it. No other nearly so in- 
telligible or probable has been yet produced. 
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ON CHAPTEK XXL— THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS 
OF THOUC4HT. 

Any .student in I>ogic, — any one liowever sliglitly acquainted 
with tlie three great a priari Law.s of Thought which constitute 
the subject of tliat science, — can detect the fallacii's mid misrepre- 
sentations which we now have to consider. Tlie chapter is a 
tissue of tlie most senseless twiuldle in the volume — little else than 
tlie random comments of one apparently wholly unacquainted with 
Ixigic, whose sole occupation is to get up some childish quibble 
upon every expression employed by Hamilton. There is no other 
portion of Mr. Mill’s book which shows more clearly than tliese 
fifteen jiages do, the extreme injustice to him of regarding him as 
serious in the composition of it 

The ostensible purpose of them is to show that Hamilton 
blunders, as usual, enormously when he specifies the Fundamental 
Laws of Coherent or Consistent Thought These are, the Law of 
Identity, the Liw of Contnuliction, the Law of Excluded Middle. 
Hamilton’s propositions respecting these are— first, that they are 
Fundamental, that is, universal postulates of Coherent Tliought — 
postulates at the basis of all valid or Coherent Thinking ; sccmuUy, 
that they are not only Laws of all Coherence or Consistency in 
Thought, but of aU Coherency or Consistency in aU other known 
or imaginable existence ; thirdly, that they occupy the chief place 
in Ligic, constituting the whole essence of it ; and fourthly, that 
they arc a prio-ri or necessary ; i.c., that the mature mind cannot 
even conceive them anything else but invincible Laws, — cannot 
conceive them able to be, under any imaginable circiunstances, 
otherwise than as we find them to be, and does not therefore need 
to speak of them as probable, nor to suspend its judgment as to 
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their invincibility in any given case, until it has a posteriori evi- 
dence of it in that case. 

Here is a grand field for Giant-killing, and it Ls not thrown 
away upon our little Champion. Sir Jack hounds nobly into the 
very midst of the arena. The lofty air of low triumph with whic h 
he overturns each of these Propositions before hi.s delighted audi- 
ence is inimitable, and most appropriately combined with that ‘ low 
reach of thought’ which I alone, of all the Giant-killer’s critics, am 
unwilling to regard as anj-thing else but the pui-est affectation upon 
his part. 

Mr. Mill denies each proposition. 

1. He denies that the Laws of Coherent Thought are Fimda - 
mental at all. He denies that they are thb foundation of Coherent 
Thought (the only Thought Logic treats of), or that Coherent 
Thought could not very well exist without them. ‘ To call them, 
‘ as Hamilton does, the Fundamental Laws of (Coherent) Thought, 
‘ is a mere misnomer’ (p. 407). A Law of being is a postulate of 
being, and to be a Fundamental Law of Thought, such a postulate 
must be universal, and have all Thought resting on it (j). 409, 
‘ The use and meaning of a Fimdamental Law,’ etc.) This is true. 
But these three Laws of Thought, Mr. Mill says, are not universal. 
They are universal mdp in Coherent or Coiisi.stent Thought (p. 407, 
‘ They are the Laws of Consistency. All inconsi.stency is a viola- 
tion of some one of the.se Laws’). The three great Laws of 
Thought, therefore, treated of by Hamilton in L)gic, are not 
Fundamental. Tliis is Mr. Mill’s inference ; — and accordingly, 
whenever he mentions them, they are .spoken of as the so-called 
Fundamental Ijxws of Thought — or the ‘ Fimdamental Laws’ of 
Thought, or what ‘ our author calls the Fundamental Laws of 
Thought.’ Does any reader reijuire to be reminded that Hamilton 
does not here speak of the three Laws in question, as Fundamental 
Laws of incoherent, inconsistent, or disconnected Thought, — but of 
Coherent or Logical Thought only ? and that, even if he had done 
so, which of course he would do also, thought that is not consistent 
is as much a phenomenon as thought that is consistent, while Mr. 
Mill liimself admits that these Laws apply unircrsally to all pheno- 
menal (}i. 417, ‘I readily admit that these three general propositions 
are universally true of all phenomena’). So that in every sense 
these Laws of being exist, even on Mr. Mill’s showing, fundamentally 
or universally, in all thought whatever, as well as in that with 
which Logic is concerned. None of it can e.xist without them. 
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2. Mr. JHll <lenies that tliese Laws of Thought are also the 
Iaws of all being. He professes to di,s.sent from Hamilton en- 
tirely and indignantly upon this point. The scene here is most 
amusing. The Giant killer dexterously slips on the Coat of Dark- 
ness, and with a huge Bludgeon in his hand this time, instead of 
the Sword of Sharpness, advances unseen close up to the Giant, 
and seems to belabour him about the legs, almost as high up a.s 
his very knec.s, in the most effective and unmerciful manner, amidst 
the cheers of the spectatoi-s. After a few words of forced concession 
on a dilferent subject, Mr. Mill writes thus ou this point : — ‘ It is 
‘ another question altogether what we ought to think of these 
‘ three principles ns speculative truths’ (t.e., as Laws of all Existence). 

‘ Sir W. Hamilton con.^siders them to be such in a very universal 
‘ sense indeed, since he thinks we are bound to regard them as true 
' beyond the sphere of either real or imaginable phenomenal exist- 
‘ ence — to Iks true of Things in Themselves— of Noumena’ (p. 417). 
Here follows the usual quotation to show, by its length, /wu> much 
Hamilton was ■wTong. ‘Whatever,’ says Hamilton, ‘violates the 
‘ laws, whether of Identity, of Contradiction, or of Excluded Middle, 
‘ we feel to be absolutely impo.ssil)le, not only in thought, but in 
‘ e.xistence. Thus we cannot attribute even to Omnipotence the 
‘ power of making a thing different from itself; of making a thing 
‘ at once to Im and not to be ; of making a thing neither to be nor 
‘ not to be. Tliese three Diws thus deterinine to us the sjihere of 
‘ possibility; and this not merely in thought but in reality, not 
‘ only logically but metaphysically’ {Lectures, iii. 98). And again, 
‘ If the true character of objective validity be universality, the laws 
‘ of Logic are really of that charceter, for those laws constrain us, liy 
‘ their own authority, to regaid them as the universal laws not only 
‘ of human thought, but of universal reason’ {ibid, iv, 6.5). iMr. Mill 
then proceeds in the same snarling, playful strain as he began ; — 
‘ A few pages before, our author took pains to impress upon us 
‘ that we were not to regard these Diws as, etc., but they now 
‘ appear to be necessities of thought and something more’ (p. 417). 

The Ignoratio Eleiichi here can escape no one. Instead of 
showing us, against Hamilton, that the Laws of Logical Thought 
do not extend to all imaginable existence as well as to Logical 
Thought, Mr. Mill merely shows, or rather affects to show, at some 
length, and with wonderful powers of what he calls ‘ ratiocination,’ 
that, iis far as our evidence goes, they do not extenil to — are not to 
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be found in— any j(«iinaginable existence ; and to justify Ids men- 
tioning to us so absurd a tldng as the Unimaginable and its Laws, 
i.e., no-man-caii-iniagine-wliat, and the laws of No-man- can ima- 
gine- what, he tells us that it is of this Hamilton is speaking in the 
al)ove (piotations from the Lectures, — and that Hamilton there 
describes the Hiws as the Laws of the Noumeuon, the Noumenon 
being; as we all know, the Unimaginable in material things, i.e., 
their no-man-cau-imagine-what. Now let those who suppose Mr. 
Mill serious, reflect how unjust they are to him in such places as 
the pi-esent. It is perfectly false that the quotations from Hamil- 
ton are about the Unimaginable at all. They are about the Imagin- 
able only. It is also perfectly false that Hamilton says anything 
here or anywhere about what arc or are not the Laws of the 
Noumenon. Hamilton never uses the word Noumeuon at all, as 
Mr. -Mill and othei-s have good reason to know, ami never speaks 
of the unimaginable something which Jlr. Mill understands by 
it, unless it is to say of it that, in Nature, there is no such thing. 
Is it to be supposeil that Jlr. Mill would choose to make two such 
outrageous nusstatements seriously ? And how perfectly excusable, 
on the contrary, and natural and harmless it is in him to have made 
them, as he has done, in sj)ort, in order to employ the huge mys- 
tical Bludgeon, the ‘ Nomancanimaginewhat,’ or ‘ Noumenon,’ against 
his Giant ! 

Even the false issue therefore of this all'ected Ljmratio Eknchi 
is not made out. Hamilton, we see, does not say that the Laws of 
Coherent Thought are also the luws of the utterly Uiumagiuable. 
But over and atove this clear fimt, shall we not be allowed to siq)- 
poso Mr. Mill able to see that such Laws would be a simple self- 
contradiction, — that the imaginable Liiws of the utterly Unimagin- 
able are impossible Laws, being utterly unimaginable also ; that 
what we know cannot bo known by us as part of what we do not 
know at all, and that it is only in a very lax and (juibbling 
sense indeed that what we know is ever said to be part of what 
is unknown to us, — in cpiite as lax a sense as what is tnie is part 
of what is false, what is possible, part of what is im[>ossible, what 
is, |>art of what is not ? Mr. Mill here affects, it is true, not 
to sec this. Is he not as likely, however, as any of us to 
know that the Uiws of a thing’s Being are an essential portion 
of the thing, and that it is absurd in the extreme for us to 
8j>eak of that thing as utterly unimaginable to us with the Laws of 
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whose Being we iimigine ourselves acquainted ? Is he not, in short, 
as likely as any of us to know, however much he may affect not to 
know it, that the three great Laws of Thought canuot possibly be 
the Laws of tlie utterly Unimaginable, which is the only kind of 
unimaginable or uniniagiued that is here in question ? Am I 
clauuuig too much discernment for Mr. Mill in this case (as well 
as too much argumentative integiity for him in the former) when I 
assert, that while he was writing tliese facetious pages, he must 
have been aware of the contradiction in terms liere slun-ed over, 
and well knew that upon this, as upon every other i)oint 
alleged against the i>assage, he was only finding fault with what 
Hamilton had never said ? We see, at all events, that Mr. Mill’s 
‘disproof’ of Hamilton’s statement, that the Liiws of Uigical 
Thought are the I.aws of all existence, amounts to nothing what- 
ever against Hamilton’s statement. Jack, as usual, does not even 
touch his Giant. The Igm/ratio Elcwhi, or Coat of Darkness, and 
the Bludgeon, Noumonon, were of no avail, and intended to be of 
none, but merely to create an optical illusion for the mob. 

3. Mr. AILll denies that these Laws of Coherent Thought are the 
princijial part of Logic, asserting that they are, like Coherent or 
Consistent Thought itself, but a very unimportant and limited 
portion of it, — a minor and subordinate department (pp. 402, 404. 
See also the rest of the five last pages of Chajiter XXI.) It has 
been already so fully shown that Coherent or Consistent Thinking 
is not either an unimportant, or limited, or minor, or subordinate 
portion of Ileasoning of Inference and T.ogic), but the whole 
of it, that it is unnece.ssary to do this again ; and Coherent Thought 
being the whole of Logic, it is easy to see that the three gi’eat 
fimdamental and essential Laws of all such Thought can be nothing 
either ‘ minor,’ or ‘ subortlinate,’ or ‘ limited,’ or ‘ unimportant,’ in 
connexion with Logic. 

But Mr. Mill, in this Chapter, helps out his proposition that the 
three groat Laws of Coherent Thought have no very great import- 
ance, by asserting fiom time to time, as it will be seen he does, 
that they are not universal Postulates at all, nor Laws of Nature 
at all, but human in.stitutions, — mere precepts, canons or rules 
composed by Logicians, and of the same nature as the laws made 
by Parliament ! (j)p. 391, 406, 407.) Is there any one of Mr. Mill’s 
l)atrons and friends who, in the interests of i\Ir. Mill, can be pre- 
vailed upon to attend to this remark? Mr. Mill tells us that the 
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three great I^ws to wliich Logic relates are precepts, as he under- 
stands Ilaniilton, his master (pp. 389, 391), and that lie cordially 
accepts wliat he thus understands Hainiltou to teach him? Is 
there any one who will not see the playfulness and jest of what 
Mr. Mill here says ? I am of course prepared to admit that no 
mere precepts in Logic, be they de\dsed by whom they may, are 
entitled to be regaixled as of the same liigh importance as an a 
prUrri Law of lleing, nor, in fact, of any great importance at all 
15ut Jlr. MiU has not .suggested the smallest reason (as will be seen 
in tlic next paragraplis) for his assertion tliat the three great Laws 
of Nature here spoken of as existing in Thought are precepts, or 
ought to be treated of in Logic as jirecepts, or even that any one 
supports him in this queer assertion respecting them. I therefore 
deny that they are precepts, or anything else than the Laws of 
universal being, and, as such, in Logic, of the very highest consi- 
deration. This portion, therefore, of Mr. JlilTs ramblings does not 
at all disturl) the fact tliat the I.tiw of Identity, the Law of Con- 
tradiction, and the I-aw of Excluded Middle, are of sujireme impor- 
tance in T./>gic. Tlie reader will see clearly, upon this point, that even 
in stage efl'ect little Jack is but tickling the Giant with a straw. 

4. Mr. Mill asserts that the haw of Identity, the Liiw of Con- 
tradiction, and the Law of Excluded Middle, are precepts, and not 
Necessiiry or a priari hiws at all. He admits, indeed, that they 
are the Laws of Thought, treated of by Hamilton and all Logicians 
‘ as the sole province of Logic ’ (p. 406). But he makes two asser- 
tions respecting them, which, as I have just said, will convince any 
reasonable man that Mr. Mill, when he makes them, is merely 
jesting. He first says that he agi’ces with Hamilton in what 
Hamilton describes as the sole lU'ovince of Logic. ‘I therefore 
‘ accept ’ (says Mr. Mill) ‘ our author’s second view ’ (there was no 
first view) ‘ of the province of Logic, which makes it a collection 
‘ of precepts or rules for thinking, grounded on a scientific investi- 
‘ gation of the requisites of valid thought’ (j). 389). ‘ And again, 

‘ Logic relates to the Laws of the Products of Thought ’ (lie means 
of Thought the Product in contradLstinction to lliought the Pro- 
cess). ‘This would be mere nonsense in the scientific sense of 
‘ the word Law. But understanding by Laws, I’recepts, Ixigic be- 
‘ comes the Science of the Ib'cceiits.' This seems to me a sulli- 
‘ ciently accurate definition of it ’ (]i. 391). And then, secondly, he 
says that he understands Hamilton to mean by the Law of Identity, 
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tlie'Law of Contradiction, and the Law of Excluded Middle, what 
he himself means, viz., three great Precepts. This i.s siiHiciently 
seen fix)in the quotations just given, which show his agreerneiit 
with Hamilton, and that it was in fact Hamilton that put the ‘ Con- 
cept’ into his head. AVe may, however, add the following; — ‘ He 
(Hamilton) ‘ disclaims, as applicable to Laws of Thought, the scien- 
‘ tific meaning of the tenn, and declares them to be (like the laws 
‘ made by Parliament) general Precepts ; not necessities of the 
‘ thinking act, but instructions for right thinking ’ (p. 40G). Also : 
‘ When w'e turn to the place where he is preparing to treat of those 
‘ Laws (of Thought) one by one, I.aws no longer mean Necessitie.s 
‘ of Nature. They are laws in a totally dill'erent sense. They 
‘ mean Precepts ’ (pp. 386, 387). And ‘ if those who wrote before 
‘ Sir W. Hamilton of the Lxw or Princijde of Contradiction had 
‘ meant by those terms what he did, namely, a Uule or Precept, it 
‘ would,’ etc. (p. 412). ‘ Nevertheless,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ I give my 

entire adhesion to this distinction’ (p. 391). Now, I do not need 
to prove that Hamilton has given utterance to no such balderdasli 
as that here attributed to him. No one even of Mr. Mill’s friends 
will suppose he has. Nor if he had done so, woidd it at all alter 
the fact I state, and which these passages prove, viz., that Mr. Milt 
thus asserts on his own account as well as (he wishes us to believe) 
on that of Hamilton’s also, that the Law of Identity, the Law of 
Contradiction, and the Law of Excluded Middle, are nothing but 
‘ a Collection of Precepts.’ It is also maidfestly unnecessary to 
take up space in proving that these a ^priori Laws are not Precepts 
or instructions and directions how we ought to iict in order to con- 
form to the I.aws of Nature, but are themselves tlrree of those very 
Laws of Nature. 

What Ls really worth attending to in this place is the circum- 
stance which led to Mr. Mill’s becoming involved in so prepos- 
terous a misrepresentation of Hamilton, if not of himself also, and 
which has been already alhuled to in this Part, p. 129. It is this. 
(.See the quotation and the note at p. 387.) Hamilton, when 
speaking of the a irriori I.aws of Thought, cautioned the Students 
in his Lecture- room to avoid the two confusions generally made 
by the ^laterialists, viz., fird, not t«j confound what is merely 
universal and contingent with what is a priori and neces.sary ; nor 
yet, secondly, to confound that which consciously selects with that 
which does not, — two distinctions which no earnest inquirer after 
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truth would choose to omit or (juarrcl with Hamilton for insisting 
on. When we speak of the Laws of Tliouglit as a priori or neces- 
sary, says Hamilton, this does not mean tliat we cannot disobey 
them, or that we must conform to these Laws of being whether we 
will or not, as when we say that things are necessary in the world 
of matter ; which latter expression merely means that the material 
entity cannot but conform to Nature’s Laws (whether a priori or 
only universal) — is, in short, invested with an a priori incapacity 
for disobwlience ; whereas, the other Entity, the Immaterial Entity 
— the Percipient Element of Nature — labours under no such in- 
capacity, but is free to obey or disobey. In other words, if we 
choose to reckon the number 4 as 5, or to treat an equilateral tri- 
angle as not equiangular, or to act in any case as if that which is, 
is not, a Free Intelligence can do so, and thereby defeat all truth 
in the result, being thus punished for its disobedience ; but that 
which has no selecting power — that which is neither an intelli- 
gence nor free — cauuot do this. Such a power cannot itself, by 
any of that which we loosely call its action, avoid compliance, i.e., 
select non-compliance, with either the a priori or the universal 
Laws of Nature. It can only conform. In consequence of this 
essential difference between the two kinds of agents, the Laws of 
Nature, even her a priori Laws, take the form of Preceptors or 
Precepts, of Instnictors or Instructions, for the Free Entity, called 
Intelligence, being what it may either obey or not ; while for 
Matter, the Entity whieh is not free, these Laws, whether a priori 
or oidy universal, take no such character, being, by it, only blindly 
and unconsciously, and, in that sense, ueeessarily, conformed to. 

Mr. Mill will bear me witne.ss that there is nothing a man of 
his convictions and his instincts would not sooner forgive than draw- 
ing the attention of young men, as Hamilton here does, to this 
distinction, which, obvious though it is, Mr. Mill and those who 
think with him have hitherto managed to keep pretty successfully 
out of sight It upsets the whole of his ‘ System ’ at one jerk. No 
wonder it distracts him. The mere expression, ‘ a Free Intelli- 
gence,’ has a maddening influence upon men of that cliqtie and that 
calibre. Like the red cloth held up before the bull, it infuriates 
them. They may not well see for the moment what to say or what 
to do ; but they soon devise some punishment for the offender, and 
for what, I believe, they regard as our insolence in si>eaking of a 
difference which betrays at once the dwarfed Intellect which 
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discerns it not, viz., the diflcreuce hetwecii that which is consciou.s 
and that which is not— between that wliich selects and that which 
does not Thus tlie Giant-killer here snaps at the word ‘ Precepts.’ 
‘ Precepts, say you ? The a priori L:iws of Thought and Being lie- 
‘ come Precepts to Free Intelligences ? Very well, Mr. Giant. Let 
‘ it be so. Tliat is what I hold too. I consider Logic is only an Art, 
‘ or at most only a Science, of Precejits (pp. 389, 391.) We are agreed. 
‘ The Law of Identity, the Law of Contradiction, and the Law of 
' E.xcluded Middle are Precepts, and to be no longer thought of as 
' a priori or Necessary Laws of Thought. lhimeml)er that. But, 
‘ you wicked Giant, you still call them a priori and Neces.sary. 
‘ Who can tolerate such inconsistency V and the SwokI of Sliarpness 
Hashes around the Giant’s head, which seems to fall off several times. 

In this way, Mr. John S. Mill, by the e.xcitement resulting 
from the words of Hamilton’s quoted at p. 387, was sent, as it were, 
spinning far beyond his own control into the remote and droll con- 
ceit, that as Hamilton said the Laws of Nature were in the room of, 
or took the form of, Instnictors or Precepts to Intellect, pointing 
out to it how to act, this was saying that they were Instructors 
or Precepts, not Laws of Nature at aU. It seems odd that he did 
not at once constitute them three Preceptors then instead of three 
Precepts ; or, still better. Nature’s three great Professors of Iz>gic. 
And to give an air of probabibty to this absurd interpretation, Mr. 
Mill assures us that he can agree even with Hamilton upon this 
point, it is so obvious. But, while he asserts agauist Hamilton, 
and against all of us, that the three Laws of Thought and Being 
are not a priori or necessary Laws at all, but only three Canons, 
Rules, or Precepts, he nowhere assigns the smallest reason for .say- 
ing this, e.xccpt what he states at p. 391, viz., that this falls in 
better with his ‘ System,’ which makes Logic a ‘ Science of Pre- 
cepts,’ and that he was under the impression (sly Mr. Mill !) that 
he had the authority of the great Hamilton for the innovation. 
Will his friends teU us that here also he is serious ? 

There is further proof of the melodramatic character of tlie 
Chapter in the fact that almost every assertion in it (and not those 
only against Hamilton) is the reverse of what is true. Is it likelj' 
that this would be the case if the Chapter were not in jest ? Tliis 
also then is worth attending to. It will rust a little light for iis 
upon the question, — not indeed as to whether Mr. Mill is wrong or 
not when he denies Hamilton's account of the three great I.aws of 
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Thought, so ofton namod, for it will not do that, nor is anj-thing 
further needed to do tliat, — hut as to whether he is in jest or not 
when he denies that account of these Laws ; wlien lie asserts against 
Hamilton that they are not at the foundation of Coherent or Con- 
sistent Thought, nor Laws of all Being as well as of Consistent 
Thought, nor of the supreme importance in Logic assigned to them 
by Hamilton, nor a priori. It is therefore worth attending to. 

The sixteen pages of this Chapter are, as I have said, among 
the very richest of all in the evidence of jest and of mock criticism ; 
and happily this evidence is here so patent that it scarcely requires 
to be indicated. 

The Chapter can be regarded as treating of two subjects ; 1. The 
a priori I>aws of Thought ; and 2. The a priori Laws of all Exist- 
ence. The first portion, extending to p. 416 inclusive, is sub- 
divided into three subjects : 1. The Law of Identity; 2. The Law 
of Contradiction ; 3. The Law of Excluded ^Middle. We have, 
therefore, four main subjects in the Chapter. I proceed to point 
out, under each head, — but merely to point out, — the inaccuracy of 
the more salient assertions not aheady mentioned, as well as also, 
whenever they recur, those already mentioned. 

» Umfer the Laic of Identity. 

(Page 406.) 

It is not true that Hamilton does not regard the Laws of 
Thought always as Laws in the scientific sense of the word ‘ Law.’ 
It is not true that he regai'ds inaccurate or incoherent Thought as 
a thing impossible, but unhappily as a thing common enough. It 
not true that any one can say a priori what any one else can or 
cannot mean by what he says. It is not true that Hamilton dis- 
claims anywhere, as applicable to the Laws of Thought, the scien- 
tific meaning of the term ‘ Law.’ It is not true that he declares 
them anywhere to be Precepts or Preceptore. 

(Page 407.) 

It is not true that Hamilton anywhere asserts that the Law of 
Identity is not a priori, nor that that which is can sometimes be 
at the same time that which is not. [What shall we call this, 
patrons of Mr. Mill ?] It is not true that to doubt a fact of con- 
sciousness is not to act a contradiction in terms, and what no one 
would pretend to do who understood the tenns employed. It is 
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not true that there is any other Logic than the Logic of Coherent 
and Consistent Thinking. Any other Tx>gic is iwsli and rubbish. 
To see a self-contradiction wliere a self- contnuliction is, is to see 
how to think coherently or consistently, and it is not true that 
there is anything, in this, limited with reference to Logic. It is 
not true that there is any Logic beyond this. It is not true that 
any one cares about, — it is not true that any one but Mr. Mill thinks 
about or writes about, — the so-called Logic or ‘ System ’ of Inco- 
herent Thinking. It is not true that to speak of that upon which 
anything rests, as fundamental to that which rests upon it, is a 
misnomer. 

(Page 408.) 

It is not true, although Mr. Mill affects the contrarj', that all 
his Latin terms are not transcribed from IlamLlton ; nor true that 
he has any knowledge wliatever of the German Logicians, except 
wliat he has from Hamilton. It is not true tliat Hamilton found 
or could find the smallest difficulty in establishing the principle of 
all logical affinnation upon the I.aw of Identity. It is not true 
that the identity between a whole and its parts is, in the smallest 
degree, a ‘modified’ shape of this axiom, whether we apply it to 
things, or to our conceptions of them. It is not true that any- 
body considers that Logic has anything to do except with things 
as we conceive them, — ie., with our conceptions of things. It is 
not tnie that, if the reality of things is anything different from, 
not corresponding to, our knowledge of them, Ix)gic has in such cases 
anything whatever to do with tliem. Nor is it true that any writer, 
except Mr. Mill, pretends that it has. It is not true that there 
is any ‘ new ’ or ‘ old ’ version of the Principle of Identity. It is 
not true tliat Hamilton understands by it more than every one else 
understands by it It is not true that we require more ‘ principles 
of logical affirmation ’ than one. It is not true that even if we 
did, this would be of tlie slightest consequence. [AU the passages 
of illustration which here follow appear to belong to Mr. Mill’s 
Logic of Incoherent Tliought We may therefore consign them 
to that Limbo.] 

(Page 409.) 

It is not true that the Law of Identity asserts in general terms, 
or in any other terms, the right of doing anything ; nor true that 
this is in any case the use or meaning of an a priori Law. It is not 
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true that a Universal Law is always or even often an a priori one. 
It is not true that the Law of Identity ought to be expressed in the 
circuitous manner Mr. Mill proposes. It is not true that there is 
anything more coiTect or more brief in saying, ‘ Wliatever is tme in 
‘ one form of words is true in every other form of worths which con ■ 
‘ veys the same meaning,’ than in saying. What is, is. It is not 
tnic that the former is a wider expression of the act of Coherent 
Thought than the latter, nor even one nearly so wide. It Ls not 
true, as Mr. Mill well knows, that every one cares to perform acta 
of Coherent Thought It is not true that Hamilton ever misapplies 
the principle of Explicit Language. 

(Page 410.) 

When I assert a triangle to be equilateral, it is not true that I do 
not herein assert it to be equiangular. It is not true that its being 
equiaugidar is not as completely implied in the meaning of the 
terms, as if it could not in any case be an inference. It is not true 
that its being or not being an inference has anything to do with its 
being implied in the words. It is not true that I^ogic cannot, in 
the phraseology which Mr. Mill seems to prefer, ‘ postulate to be 
allowed to allirin ’ what it has proved, or what it can prove, just as 
well as what requires no proof It is not tme that any words mean 
what they do not explicitly declare, except to a jKjrsou acquainted 
with their implied meaning. It is not true that Hamilton ever 
deviates, in the slightest degree, from the Logical reqiurement he is 
here described as insisting upon. It is not true that there are two 
senses in which the I’riueiple of Identity can be taken. It is not 
true that the expression ‘ to postulate ’ is not as much employed by 
Mr. Jlill himself as by Hamilton ; nor true that there is any writer 
who does not speak of knowing things Uirouf/h their attributes, just 
as Hamilton does. It is not true that Mr. Mill does not hiiaself 
have, almost invariably, recourse to this latter expression to help out 
his own meaning. It is not true that the re affinnatiou in new 
language of wluit has alrea<ly lieen asserted is ever admissible as a 
correct account of the nature of affinnation. It is not true that 
this re affirmation is what anybody means by ' thinking of ’ a 
Concept through one of its attributes. It is not true that there am 
any Judgments that arc not Analytic (see Part I. p. 34, etc.) It is 
not true that what Mr. Mill calls a .synthetic judgment is a Judg- 
ment at all. It is not true that because two attributes can be 
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attinned of one subject, these two attributes can be affirmed of 
one anotlier. It is not true that in such a case the attributes are 
ever not tliought of as parts of the subject or gi-oup in which 
tliey co-exist It is not true that the attribute predicated could 
possibly co-exist in a common subject with the rest of the group of 
attributes composing that subject, unless it were a part of the sub- 
ject [Do Mr. Mill’s friends not know that what he here amuses 
him.self with is so far from being true that it is childisli ?] 

(Page 411.) 

It is not true that when we make a statement unknown even 
to ourselves, we are doing anytliing but talking nonsense. It is 
not true that anybocly ever supposed that the Law of Identity, or 
any other Law of Coherent Thought, a]>plied to operations of this 
description. It is not true that any writer on Ix^gic differs from 
Mr. Mansel as to the utter nousen.se of unknown alfinnations or 
Synthetic J udgments. It is not true that there is a single writer 

who pretends to see sense in such things. It is not credible, even 
if it be true, that ilr. Mill would repeat such stuff as this merely 
because he once made the blunder, and now thinks he must abide 
by it. It is not true that there is any Analytic Judgment that 
will not communicate a fact, and so become one of Mr. iliU’s 
Synthetic J udgments, provided it is addressed to some one igno- 
rant of the fact it communicates. It is not true that there can Ije 
any judgment that communicates a new fact to the person who 
forms it. It is not ti-ue that there is any judgment in which the 
speaker knows the fact he states, which is not an Analytic Judg- 
ment. It is not true that, although aU Analytic Judgments are 
Identical, all Identical propositions are Analytic. It is not true 
that Logical affirmation does not mean all affirmation. It is not 
trae that saying, A book is a book, is an Analytic Judgment It is 
not true that it is an affirmation at all. All Mr. ^lill’s remarks 
upon this suliject arc, I repeat, not only not tnie but childish. As 
far as the expression ‘ affirmative reasoning ’ has any special mean- 
ing in it, it is not true tliat the Law of Identity is, in the smidlest 
degree, more the princij)le of it than of Logical {i.e,, of all) affinnation. 

U ruler the Late of Coniradiction. 

{Ihid) 

It is not true that most people say they cannot believe that it 
is raining and not raining at the same instant ; or that any one 
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says he does not believe 2 and 2 make 6. It is not true that 
anybody, except a cliild of four yeaj-s old, or an idiot, or Jack the 
Giant-killer, talks in this way. It is not true tliat that is the use 
of the word ' believe,’ in English. 

(Page 412.) 

It is not true that the c.xpression, A = not A = 0, instead of 
the equation, A + not A = 0, is not clearly an oversight in correc- 
tion. It is not true tliat Hamilton did not know tlie difference 
between the algebraic .symbols = and -f , for plus and for 
e(piality. [Friends of ilr. Mill, can anything serious exceed in 
childishness an imputation of this kind ?] It is not even true that 
ilr. Mill can be so ignorant of Algebra, and of the sort of mistakes 
[Kjssible in it, as he here professes to bo. If a person, because he 
sees the word of spelt with two f’s instead of one in a book or 
letter of !Mr. Mill’s, infers from that circumstance that Mr. Mill 
must spell very badly, it is not true that such a person can be 
above the age, or at le:ist above the experience, of a child. It is 
not true that any one acquainted enough wdth the Tntin lan- 
guage to know what sort of mistakes in it could arise from 
accident, and what from ignorance, would infer, from page 439, 
that Mr. Mill did not know Latin, merely because he has put an 
accent upon a Latin word where those who know Latin never 
write one. Is it true that this misapplication and perv'ersion of 
the Latin accent are to be accepted as evidence how little familiar 
Mr. Mill is with the Latin language, or even wdth Latin ‘ modes of 
thought ’ ? — or is it not, rather, true that no one excei)t a person 
almost totally ignorant of the language would make such an infer- 
ence from such a perversion ? And, besides this, it is not true that 
Hamilton’s writings do not furnish aVmndant proof of his complete 
familiarity with the algebraic .symbols, as well as with all other 
‘mathematical modes of thought.’ It is not tnie that Mr. MUI has 
the slightest pretext for saying that he j)ossesses one atom more of 
mathematical knowledge than Hamilton did, if he even possesses 
nearly so much. It is not true that such infantine remarks as those 
here made by Jlr. infill could have been made by him except in jest. 
It is not true that there is the smallest trace of confusion either in 
Hamilton’s mind or in Hamilton’s w'ords when he suggests the 
substitution of Non- Contradiction for Contradiction as the name 
of the a priori I..aw here under consideratiom It is not true that 
any other confusion of ideas is discernible except that in Mr. Mill’s 
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own wortls, viz. It seems tliat no extent aiul accuracy of know- 
‘ ledge concerning the opinions of predecessors can preserve a 
‘ thinker from giving an erroneous interpretation of their meaning 
‘ by antedating a confusion of ideas which exists in his own mind.’ 
Catch that, reader, if you can ; — one of tho.se curious little cerebral 
convolutions of Jlr. Mill's which seem trying to be more philoso- 
phical than they know how to be (p. 341). It is not true that the 
essential i>rinciples of nature do not ‘enjoin’ many things ujx)!! 
Free Intelligences. It is not true that the great a priori I,aw of 
(/'ontradietion does not enjoin on such Intelligences the necessity of 
avoiding contradiction, as well as the necessity of distinctions. It 
is not true that Hamilton speaks of that which enjoins, as being 
an injunction, nor of an a priori Law of Nature as being a precept. 
It is not true that we need have recourse to a serious vindictive- 
ness on Mr. MUl’s part, nor to any other moving power in him 
except mere gaicte de caur, to account for such buffoonery as 
this. It is not true that there is or ever was here the smallest 
difference of import between the temrs Law and Principle. Both, 
as Mr. Mill well knows, derrote what is a priori , — and neither 
of them Acts of Parbarnerrt or precepts. It is not true that 
those who wrote before Harrriltorr about the Principle of Cort- 
tradiction did rrot call it and consider it an n priori Law of 
Nature as well as a Prirrciple of Nature which was to influ- 
ence human thought. It is not true that Hamilton regards 
the Law of Identity as enjoining iderrtity, but as enjoiuirtg upon 
‘ free Intelligences’ certain conduct irr consef[uerrce of there be- 
ing this elenrent in all thinking that is Cohererrt. Nor is it tnre 
that Hamilton regards the I,aw of Corrtmdiction as enjoining 
Contradiction, but as enjoitting upon ‘ free Intelligences’ certain 
corrduct in conseqrteirce of there being this element of distinc- 
tion, and therefore corrtradictiorr, iir aU Coherent Thinking. It 
is not true that l>y the Law or principle of Iderrtity any one ever 
understood or nreant a property belonging to Identity. All mean 
only the Prirrciple or Law of Nature called Identity. Identity is 
the Law, and the Law is Iderrtity. No orre ever rnearrt that the one 
word deiroted something Irelorrgiug to that denoted by the other; 
and agairr, it is rrot trite tliat try the Inw or Principle of Contra- 
diction any one, except Jack the Giant-killer, ever meant arrything 
belonging to, or a property of. Contradiction. No one ever rnearrt 
by such an expression anything whatever Imt something called 
Contradiction, wliiclr .same thing was also called a Haw of Nature 
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or a l^inciple of Nature. Tims Identity the Law (of Nature) and 
Contradiction tlie Law (of Nature) are treated by !Mr. Mill in the 
same jocular strain as Thought the Fonn when he called it the 
Form belonging to Thought (Part II. p. 133). It is not true that 
in such places the ‘ small word' OF ever means hcUm^ing to. One 
is here tempteil to remind Jack again of the lesson he once read to 
a Giant : — ‘ If there is a recommendation I would inculcate on 
‘ eveiy one who commences the study of Metaphysics, it is to be 
‘ always sure what he means by his jiarticles. A large portion of 
‘ all that i)erple.xes and confuses Metaphysical thought comes from 
‘ a vague use of those small words’ (p. 381). 

(Page 413.) 

It is not true that the word ‘ Doctrine’ would e.xpress the 
thing better than, nor so weU as, the wonl ‘ Law.’ It is not true 
that it would expre.ss it at all. It is not true that people’s mode of 
viewing the Law or Principle, i.e., their doctrine respecting it — was 
what they ever had in their minds or expressed by their words, when 
they spoke of a Law or I’rinciple of Nature. Their Doctrine was 
one thing, and the Law of Nature, which was the Subject of the 
Doctrine, was another thing. It is not true that ‘ the Law of Con- 
tradictory Propositions’ would be a more suitable expression than 
the Law of Contradiction. Mr. Mill himself, more ^uo, while he 
says it would, says also it would not ; — were it not for ;’ what 
valuable small words to Mr. Mill ! In his hands they cover any 
amount of mlomontade. (See another instance. Note, p. 408.) It 
is not true that Hamilton speaks of any logical negation except 
what everybody, even Mr. Mill, sjxjaks of. Mr. Mill admits this 
himself immediately after, and then follow two pages in which not 
one statement is made against Hamilton. Our Jack indeed seems 
to be fighting with somebody or something, and he evidently 
wishes us to faucy it is with Hamilton. But the reader will easily 
see both that it is not, and that every remark is merely for cfl'ect, 
— the improvised nonsense of one who neither understands what 
he is writing about, nor cares, except from the uninitiated, to hide 
that he does not understand. 

Under the Lmc of Excluded Middle. 

(Page 415.) 

It is not true that Hamilton’s definition of this Law is in the 
slightest degree tortuous. It is not true that Hamilton ever evades 
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recognising, or seeks to evade recognising, the ideas of truth or 
untruth, nor allows others to do so without their being detected. 
It is unnecessary for Mr. ilill to tell us that he defines the Law in 
his own language, for no Logician would have written ‘ directly 
(.'ontl■adictor)^’ Would Mr. Mill teU us in his own language what 
sort of things are ‘ indirectly Contradictory ?’ Does he not like 
the expression ‘Contrary?’ It is not true that Logicians have 
alwiiys meant by di.sjunctive judgments the sort of judgments 
Mr. Mill describes them to have meant. It is not true that they 
rendered the classification of propositions .so incomplete as this 
represents them, ‘ leaving other kinds of disjunctive jiropositions 
unrecognised and without a name.' It is not true that the Diw of 
Kxeluded IMiddle cannot be the princijde of any disjunctive judg- 
ments but those described by Jlr. !Mill. It is not true that Mr. 
Mill has any knowledge whatever of Krug or Ksser except the 
little which he lias derived from Hamilton, although he so con- 
stantly names them for effect throughout his volume. It is not 
tine that Hamilton’s departure from the commou usage of 
Digicians is ever unaccountable or ever not justified by very good 
reasons. It is not true that Hamilton defines Disjunctive Judg- 
ments as confined to tho.se in which all the alternative propositions 
have the same subject. It is not true that there is anything arbi- 
trary in what Hamilton has done respecting them, nor anything 
left thereby unrecognised and without a n.ame. It is not true that 
Hainilton’s sense of the word Disjunctive is a restricted one. It is 
not true that IMr. Mill’s being unable to see a fact in I.ogic is the 
slighte.st reason for suspecting that any Logical Student cannot 
see it. It is not true tlxat Hamilton says that the Haw of Excluded 
IMiddle is or is not the principle of all Disjunctive Judgments ; nor 
is it true that it is not the principle of all of them. It is not true 
that it is not the principle of Disjunctive Judgments founded in 
Contrariety as well as of those founded in ContradictioiL It is 
not true that there being a step necessary in the one case, that is 
not in the other, makes any difference. 

(Page 416.) 

It is not true that there is anything more correct or more 
plausible in saying that the Law of Excluded Middle is the prin- 
ciple of a di.^junctive inference than in saying that it is that of any 
other disjunctive j>roposition. It is not true that the disjunctive 
judgment, whether premiss or inference (‘ Every son of A. is eithe 
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B, C, or I)’), is not an instance of Excluded ^liddla It is not true 
that what ‘ rests upon ’ our knowledge does not rest also upon the 
Laws of Thought ; nor true that knowledge is not thought ; nor 
true tlmt what ‘ rests upon’ our knowledge may not at the same time 
rest also on the Law of Excluded iliddle. It is not true that the 
three great a priori Laws of Thought ought not to he described 
and explained immediately after the Definition of Logic in which 
they are mentioned, — just as Hamilton has done. 

Under the Question to the Laivs of Bcinej. 

(Page 417.) 

It is not tnie that the three great I.aws of Thought are regarded 
by Hamilton ns only universal principles, like the falling of the 
apple. He regards them also as a priori in all existence like the 
part of a thing being less than the whole of it. It is not true that 
young men even of veiy ordinary capacity are not sharp enough 
to see the diflerence between what is a priori and what is only 
universal. It is not true that there is any ^Metaphysician of the 
least note any more than Hamilbjn who does not consider these 
Iaws to be Laws of all unphenomenal Existence as well as of all 
phenomena. It is not true that the I’ercij)ient Element of Nature 
— the Immaterial Entity — is a j)henomenon. It is not true that 
HamOton says, or that any one except Jack the Giant-killer ever 
said, that we are bound to believe that 2 and 2 make 4, or that 
the whole is greater than its part, or that we are bound to be- 
lieve anything else that is a priori. It is not true that what is 
true of pain is not true of pain in itself, or that what is tnie of a 
millstone is not true of a millstone ui itself. It is not true that a 
Thing is one thing, and a Thing-in-itself another tiling. It is not 
true that Hamilton ever uttered such nonsense. It is not time that 
Hamilton has ever said a word about ‘ Nounicna.’ It is not true 
that ilr. Mill had the smallest doubt upon this point. It is not 
true that ‘ a few pages before,’ or ever before, or afterwards ever, 
Hamilton told us, — much less took pains to uupress upon us, — 
that the Laws of Thought are not a irriori and ‘ necessities of 
tliought.’ It is not true that describing him as having done so has 
any other motive than the playful little spite (about free Intelli- 
gences, p. 387) concocted by Sir Jack to overwhelm his Giant 
with, under ‘the optical illusions’ of the dnima. It is not true, 
and no one knows that better than Mr. ^IQl, that when we speak 
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of tlie a priori Law or Principle, The whole is greater than its part, 
as being in the form of a precept for ‘ free Intelligences,’ which 
they are careful not to violate, cutting their coat according to their 
cloth, — it is not true that when we speak of this Law as in the 
room of a precept, we ‘take pains to impress ’ upon people that they 
shouhl make such asses of themselves as to sujtpose that tliis a 
prim-i Law of Kature is not an a priori Law of Nature, but only a 
precept in somebody’s work upon Geometry. It is not true that 
a Free Intelligence would be likely even to make the blunder on 
the subject which Mr. Mill here so magnanimously affects. 

(Page 418.) 

It is not true that anybody ‘ believes ’ that the whole will be 
greater than its part to-morrow, or that 2 and 2 will make 
4 next year. It is not true that when any one begins to ex- 
j)ress himself in this way, his friends do not l)ecome uneasy alx)ut 
him. It is not true that when Hamilton says the a priori Laws of 
Thought arc Ljvws of all phenomenal and unphenomenal Existence, 
he says also that they arc Laws of Noumena It is not true that 
Mr. Mill even supposed he did. It is not true that ilr. Mill em- 
ploys the wonl Noumena here for any other juirpose than the very 
harnde.ss one of making himself appear to know niorc than his 
readers. It is not true that ‘ existence, as we conceive it, is merely 
the power of producing phenomena.’ It is not true that it is this 
in any sense or case or degree whatever. It is not true that a 
phenomenon cannot e.xist as well as that which is not a pheno- 
menon ; nor time that a phenomenon is a power of producing any- 
thing ; nor true that there is not any other existence except 
phenomena Poor little Jack is here entirely out of his depth. 

(Page 419.) 

It is not true that Hamilton does not hold all known existence 
to 1)6 relative. It is not true that he holds a verbal truLsm which 
he thus speaks of, nor wliich he speaks of as the Eelativity of human 
knowledge. It is not true that any philosopher whatever has 
arrived at the conclusion that we know nothing except pheno- 
mena It is not true that there is any philosopher, or any peasant, 
in the world who does not hold as well as Hamilton that the 
Primary Qualities of bodies exist in the botlies theuiselvea It 
is not true— it is mere harnileas, melodramatic fiction — to say that 
Hamilton si)caks of the qualities of Noumena It .is not true that 
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Hamilton is alone in seeing that phenomena are not produced by 
themselves nor by any portion of themselves. It is not true that 
any writer holds them to be so produced. It is not true that a 
phenomenon’s qualities, Primary as well as Secondary, are not por- 
tions of itself, or (to use Mr. Mill’s favourite phraseology) of it in 
itself. It Ls not true that Hamilton needs any other kind of argu- 
ment than the lielativity of human knowledge, — the Eelativity to 
the Ego, of all w'ith which the Ego is acquainted, — to show that the 
Laws of Thought are Laws of all imaginable Existence, phenomenal 
as well as unphenomenal, of that which is known as well as of that 
which knows, — of that of which there are concepts as well as of that 
which has the concepts ; also of the concepts themselves. It is not 
tiue that a self-contradiction is not impossible in point of fact ; nor 
true that anything else but a self-contradictiou is so ; nor true that 
the free intellect requires any proof that a self-contradiction is so. 
All that he here says is utter childishness, as Mr. Mill would himself 
be the first to ailmit, when once out of the arena of the Giant-killer. 

(Page 420.) 

It Ls not true that there aie the slightest grounds for Mr. Mill’s 
dissatisfaction with Hamilton’s obsen'ation upon the impossibility 
of self-contradiction in our Coherent Thought. Mr. Mill admits the 
impossibility. He merely objects to Hamilton’s saying that in a 
self-contradiction Coherent Thought is made to cut its own throat. 
This point, to which I shall often require to advert, is of great use 
in showing, if w'e care to see, how far remote Mr. Mill is from the 
regions of seriousness. 

Hamilton’s proposition is, that, in every case of self-contradic- 
tion, it is Thought itself which declares itself to be incompetent 
to do that which it assures us that it perfectly doe.s. But, says 
Mr. MiU, what does it signify whether the incajiacity and disquali- 
fication result from an act of Thought itself or from something 
else? What signifies it whether it is a case of suicide or not? 
How does it make the nonentity of the act more complete ? 
Answer : Because it establishes the nonentity f>f the agent. It 
antedates the impossibility. 

Mr. Mill does not deny that the fact is so. He does not deny 
that Coherent Thought really does then become incoherent, i.e., sub- 
verted and destroyed, and that it is through its own instrumentality 
that it becomes so. He merely objects to Hamilton’s explaining 
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self-contradiction persistently and enipliatically in this way, as a 
suicidal act of Coherent Thought ; and I would earnestly invite the 
reader’s attention to the objections Mr. !Mill specifies. There are 
three of these ; and upon any one of them I should Ire willing to 
stake the whole question of Mr. Mill’s seriousness. No further 
evidence could be needed 

His first objection is, MHiat signifies it whether the Coherent 
Thought is subverted by itself (which Hamilton makes so impor- 
tant a part of his statement) or by something else ? If Coherei)t 
Thought is annihilated, is there any peculiar enormity, asks our 
jocular Critic, in doing it by means of that which is annihilated ? 
Jack’s childish quaiTcl with his Giant about the subversion of 
thought being the act of the thing subverted, and therefore the act 
of nothing,— a subversion so often growled over in this volume, 
e.xhibits ratlier a flagrant ‘ want of subtlety in the quality of his 
mind,’ if we are required to regard it as anything but badinage. 
Is it possible, friends of Mr. Mill, that he alone of all of us cannot 
see the force or import of the words Coherent Thought destroyed by 
the destroyed Coherent Thought ? It simply means, Nothing is 
destroyed by nothing, or the annihilated is annihilated by the 
annihilated. Mr. Mill asks, Where is the peculiar enonnity in 
this ? Wo answer, as if he was serious in his question, the enor- 
mity of the Self-contradiction is here carried to the highest point. 
A thing that does not exist subverting a thing that does, or a 
thing that does exist subverting a thing that does not, is, one would 
say, self-contradiction enough, and seems, if we are to believe him, 
to be all that Mr. Mill was able to grasp ; if he even lays claim to 
having grasped so much. But the peculiar enormity of the case 
Ijefore us is that these two propositions are combined by the 
suicidal act upon which the Giant lays the stress that so much 
bewilders Jack. A thing which does not exist (viz., thought) is 
destroyed by a thing which does not exist (viz., itself). The 
enormity then is pretty considerable, and, in its own way, peculiar. 

Mr. ^Mill’s second objection is equally grote.sque. In what 
other way, he asks, except by itself, can we imagine Coherent 
Thought subverted ? The answer is, that in the first place it is 
utterly impossible for us to imagine or conceive how Coherent 
Thought could l)e annihilated by itself ; as utterly impossible 
for us bi imagine this as to imagine how a chair could annihilate 
itself, or how 2 and 2 could make 5 ; and secondly, that this 
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annihilation is easily brought about by a fever, ami a multitude of 
■other things as well as by stupidity. Indeed, we have sometimes 
known even a keen spite to subvert Coherent Thought. Was Mr. 
MUl serious when he said that a thing can subvert itself? Was 
he serious when he asked how anything else could do it ? 

The third objection into which he floundei's is of the same pre- 
jxrsterous stamp. If our thoughts are really not to be trusted, asks 
Mr. Mill, in the usual naive manner of such questions, what better 
proof of this could be given to us than our tnisting our thoughts 
when they tell us that they are not to be trusted ? Pray, friends 
of Mr. Mill, how is our trusting our thoughts upon any sub- 
ject a proof that these thoughts are not to be trusted ? Why 
should you so recklessly in this way seek to lower his understand- 
ing in the eyes of the world ? If thought is an invalid process, 
says Mr. Mill, what better proof of this could possibly be given 
than that precisely this invalid process itself should jtrove it to us ? 
A very Daniel ! a Daniel come to judgment ! cries M. P. of ‘ The 
Reader,’ and a host of othera But how, — admirers of Mr. Mill, — 
how is an invalid process to prove an invalid process ? It will never 
do. Take my advice, admirers and critics. I>et it be Jack alone that 
speaks, and the galleries alone that listen to, such stuff as this. 

But we must proceed. It is not true that it is he w'ho 
believes in self-contradictions and their possibility that is the 
Sceptic. Such a one, on the contrary, is the most credulous of 
mortals. Mr. Mill, of all men, ought to know thi.s. It is not 
true, therefore, that anything that Mr. Mill hero says of the 
Sceptic has anything whatever to do with the subject liere before 
us. It is not true that Mr. Mill’s imaginary Sceptic has any sub- 
versive thoughts unsubverted. It is not true (it has been seen) that 
that which is invalid can sliow us what is invalid ; and for the 
same reason, it is not true thfit it is competent to that which is 
uncertain to show us that anything is uncertain. If it does not 
know, how can it make us know ? How can the Sceptic wlio says 
he does irot know anything pretend to say that lie knows even 
this, — even that he does not know anything? If he says anything, 
or thinks anything, ho at once declares himself a fool, — at once 
Irecomes one. If uncertainty itself is uncertain, nobody but the 
blockhead says that anything is uncertain. If the Sceptic does 
not want to pass for such a one, he shuts up at once. Mr. Mill, of 
all men, ouglit to know tliLs. It is not true that Hamilton ever 
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takes the line of argument involved in saying that that which does 
not know anything knows something. It is not true that self 
contradiction does not always prove the invalidity of the thinking 
process at some stage of it It is not true that either on the 
. Absolute, or on any other subject, Hamilton does not admit this. 
Tlie statement therefore in the note is not true. (Why does Mr. 
Mill not acknowledge where he found the (juotation from Sextus 
Empiricus ? He must know well that no one ‘ accuses ’ him of 
an aapiaiutancc with such writers.) 

(I'age 421.) 

It is not true that Mr. MLU is not in this page contradicting 
what he himself said at pp. 396 and 397 (Part II. 138, etc.), about 
a valid process being impossible from false premisses. It is not 
tnie that Hamilton denies this validity. It is not true that he 
does not uniformly and resolutely insist upon it. It is not true 
that he supposes tlie thinking process to be invalidated by any 
amount of incongniity between the hypothesis and the facts. It is 
not true that Hamilton anywhere observes (‘ translating from Esser,’ 
or in any other way whatever) that truth consists solely in the 
correspondence of our thoughts ■noth their objects. Mr. Mill would 
himself be foremost to acknowledge that this statement is utterly 
false, and was merely set down here as a jest among the other jests. 
It is absurd and unjust to represent such misstatements of Mr. 
Mill’s as seriously made ; almost as absurd and almost as unjust as 
to say tliat they arc blunders. Although the thinking process is 
not invalidated by any supposed incongruity between the Laws of 
Thought and the Laws of those other things which form the sub- 
ject-matter of Thought, it is nevertheless not true that the attain- 
ment of contingent tnith would not be, by any such incongruity, 
rendered perfectly impossible, as is so clearly explained by Hamil- 
ton in the ([notation at p. 419. Mr. Mill can only get on at all in 
this place by the aid of his Noumenon Bludgeon ; but it serves him 
in little stead. It is not true that we know a Noumenon, in Mr. 
Mill’s sense of that term, to bo that from w-hich phenomena proceed. 
Any one who will read page 421 carefully will there find an egre- 
gious illustration of that formulary which we have been so often 
obliged to repeat respecting Mr. Mill, viz., ‘ It would hardly be 
‘ believed, prior to a minute e-xamination of his writings, how much 
‘ vagueness of thought, leading to the unsuspecting admission of 
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‘ opposite doctrines in the same breath, lurks under TirE SPEClors 
‘ APPEARANCE OF PHILOSOPHICAL PRECISION wliicli distinguishes him ’ 
(p. 357). The purport of the whole page is that our thoughts of 
things can accord witli fact whether we think about the things or 
not ! Tliat our thoughts cannot only be true to fact when we 
think about things that we can think alxmt, but even when we 
think about things that we cannot think about ! And how is it 
supposed that we can think about things that we cannot think 
about? Mr. Mill’s answer here is, By thinking about them as 
things that we can think about ! Is it credible that any one but 
a wag or a fool would have made such a statement ? Is it un- 
reasonable to call this Giant-killing ? 

I have now gone minutely through the whole Chapter, and I 
once more ask Air. Alill’s friends. Is it at all credible that such a 
series of mis-statements could have been made e.vcept in jest ? In 
further proof of this improbability, it now only remains that I should 
show from Mr. MLU’s own words that he himself admits, as per- 
fectly true and indisputable, in the self-same Chapter, each of the 
four proix>sitions which Hamilton asserts, and is here described by 
Mr. Mill as asserting, and which Mr. Mill undertook in this Chapter 
to disprove. It will be seen that Mr. Mill acknowledges the three 
Laws of Coherent or Consistent Thought — 

(1.) To be Fundamental I.aws of it; 

(2.) To be the Laws of all E.xisteuce as well as of Thought ; 

(3.) To have all the importance in Logic which Hamilton 
assigns them ; and 

(4.) Not to be precepts, but to be a priori or Necessary. 

Air. Mill’s own language is as follows : — 

‘ All the three principles, which our Author terms the Fun- 
‘ damental Laws of Thought, are universal postulates of Reason- 
‘ ing, and, as such, are entitled to the conspicuous position which 
‘our Author assigns them in Logic’ (p. 410). ‘He’ (Sir AV. 
Hamilton) ‘ is quite right in regarding the whole of Logic ’ (the 
Logic of Coherent and Consistent Thought) ‘ as resting on the three 
‘Laws .specified by him’ (p. 407). ‘The Principle of Identity’ 
(and so of the otheis also) ‘ is not the peculiar groundwork of any 
‘ special kind of thinking, but an indispensable postulate in all 
‘thinking’ (p. 411). ‘I readily admit that these three general 
‘ propositions are universally true of all idicnomena. I also admit 
‘ that if there are any inherent necessities of Thought, these are 
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‘ such ’ (p. 417). ‘"Whether the three so called Fundamental Law’s 
‘ are Laws of our thoughts by the native structure of the mind (!) 
‘ or merely because W’e perceive them (.1), to be universally true of 
‘ observed phenomena, I will not positively decide ; but they 
‘ are Laws of our thoughts now, and invinc'ddy so. They may or 
‘ may not be capable of alteration by experience (!) ; but the con- 
‘ ditions of our existence deny to us the experience which would Ije 
‘ required to alter them ’ (to suggest the possibility of altering them) 
(p. 418). ‘We are quite safe in looking upon them as the Laws of 
‘ Existence’ (ibid.). 

Now, then, the reader sees clearly not only that every allega- 
tion of Mr. Mill’s against ITarailton respeeting the Fundamental 
I.UWS of Thought is the piirest fiction ; but also that Mr. Mill is 
aware it is so, and acknowledges that he is aware it is .so. 
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SECTION III. 

ON CHArTER XXII. -HAMILTON’S IMPROVEMENTS 
IN LOGIC. 

This Chapter is to show us the uselessness and unimportance 
as well as tlie tnitlilessness of two doctrines of Hamilton’s, which, 
it will be seen, IMr. Mill himself ultimately admits to he both 
useful and important, as well as true, viz., — 1. That all reasoning is 
reaUy as much in Comprehension as in Extension, although Logi- 
cians write as if it were in Extension only ; and that this second 
interpretation of the Syllogism acts as a cheek upon and a corro- 
boration of the other. 2. Tliat we have a right to hear a clear 
statement in Logic as to whether, in the speaker’s mind, the Pre- 
dicate does not extend beyond the Subject, or docs, — is quantified 
to the Subject, or is quantified beyond it, — i.e., as to whether it is 
true of the Subject only or of more than the Subject, when we only 
speak of it as if it were true of the Subject. 

In other words : The first of these two doctrines is that, when 
we say The sky is blue, we mean quite as much that, in Logical 
language, what is blue is part of the sky as that the sky is part of 
what is blue, although Logicians always express themselves as if 
they meant the latter only, — as if they considered that it was the 
sky only, and not also what is blue, that could be regarded as a 
part of the other. Hamilton reminds us that in common discourse it 
is the blue that is regarded as the part, and recommends that we 
should interpret the syllogism in this way as well as in the other. 
The second doctrine is tlrat, although when in ordinary discouree 
we .say The sky is blue, we only quantify the Predicate to the Sub- 
ject, — we only think of blue as true of the sky, yet in Logic, and to 
manipulate the matter logically, we need to say distinctly whether 
our statement is that, imder the limitations within which we speak, 
the sky is the blue thing, — the only blue thing, or a blue thing,— - 
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one of sundry blue things ; — that, in short, we often need, for 
Logical j)iu-poses, to possess a more extended knowledge and to 
employ a more extended expression of our thoughts than for com- 
mon discourse. 

Jack assaults his Giant upon both these doctrines. Let us see 
with what success. 

Before he makes his first lunge, he asks us to listen to him. 
Mr. Mill has something to tell us that affects, he says, the whole 
question as to these two doctrines. This address extends over 
seven pages (from p. 423 to p. 430). And what will it be sup- 
posed is the object of it ? It explains to us, in the clumsy lan- 
guage of one unacquainted with the subject, tlie grounds and 
truth of the two doctrines lie is about to attack ! — nay, gives 
us the rationale of the whole thing with an amount of detail that 
few readers will care to follow, although it is important that all 
should do so. Mr. Mill here explains to us — 

1. That it is chiefly in Comprehension that we interpret our 
language in ordinary discourse, and that there is no difficulty what- 
ever in so interpreting it. 

2. Tliat in Logic it is in Extension that wo interpret, and that 
up to Hamilton’s time tliis has been the sole mode of interpreting 
in Logic. [We cannot, of course, use the Extent of the predicate 
without knowing what that extent is.] 

3. That the practice of always so interpreting our logical lan- 
guage, instead of also interpreting in Comprehension, as we do 
ordinary language, has been mischievous to truth and productive of 
prejudice against the syllogism, although the two modes of inter- 
pretation give exactly the same logical result. 

But these are precisely the three ProiX)sitions upon which Hamil- 
ton grounds the two Doctrines which Mr. Mill is now going to attack. 
Mr. Mill analyses and explains their tnith. He writes thus in these 
seven curious preliminary pages : — ‘ AU judgments are really judg- 
' ments in Comprehension ’ (p. 423). * All our judgments are judg- 
‘ ments in Comprehension, though always, unless for some special 
‘ purpose ' (as in Logic), ‘ expressed in Extension ’ (p. 427). ‘ All our 
‘ ordinaiy judgments are in Comprehension only. Extension not 
‘ being thought of. But we may, if we please, make the Extension 
* of our general temis an express object of thought, and this may 
‘ be called thinking in Extension ’ (p. 428). ‘ There is thus a judg- 
‘ meut concerning attributes, called a judgment in Comprehension, 

‘ which we make as a matter of course, and a possible judgment in 
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‘ Extension, which we may make, and which will be true, if the 
‘ fonner is true’ (pp. 428 , 429 ). ‘And this explains why — though 
‘ the meaning of all propositions, in which general terms are used, 
‘ is in Comprehension — ^vriters on Logic always explain the rules of 
‘the syllogism in reference to Extension alone’ (p. 429 ). ‘The 
‘ propositions in Extension being exactly equivalent to the judg- 
‘ ments in Comprehension, sensed quite as well to ground forms of 
‘ ratiocination uj)on ’ {Hid.). ‘ Their ’ (the Lcjgicians’) ‘ mode of pro- 
‘ ceeding’ (t.«., not interpreting their syllogisms and judgments, in 
Comprehension as well as in Extension) ‘ has been attended with 
‘ some practical mischief, l)y diverting the attention of thinkers 
‘ from what really constitutes the meaning of Propositions. It has 
‘ also been one of the causes of the prejudice so general against the 
‘ syllogistic theory ’ (pp. 429 , 430 ). 

Here, then, it will surely be admitted, is an extraordinary way 
for a writer who is serious, to begin his attack. He takes great 
pains to show that Hamilton’s two Doctrines are based on fact 
and truth, before he demolishes them ! Does it seem unreason.able 
to say that seven such pages make an appropriate p>reamble to 
a sham attack ? — or is the attack, after them, likely to be a serious 
one ? 

What we have now next to attend to are the two Doctrines 
themselves, and what Mr. Mill has to say against them. The Jirsi 
is that wo ought not to limit Logic, as we do, to one interpretation 
of the 8yllogi.sm and its judgments, — that we ought to admit both 
interpretations into Logic, instead of adopting only one, as we have 
hitherto dona The secoiul doctrine is that, in order to interpret in 
Extension as we do in Logic, we ought to quantify our Predicate in 
express terms, not only to its minimim,, its narrowest application, 
as we ordinarily do in common discourse, but to its maximum, its 
wider application, which, even in Logic, we often neglect, the inter- 
pretation in Extension being most truthfully and securely and 
concisely conducted when we have a clear understanding as to 
whether the Predicate is held true of the subject only (the mini- 
nmm), or is also held true of other things (the maximum). 


Of Reasoning with the Comprehensive Whole. 

We take these, Hamilton’s two celebrated contributions to the 
Science of Logic, one after another ; and first, as to the p)ropriety of 
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introducing the Comprehensive Whole into Ix)gic, — i.e., of inter- 
preting the Syllogism and its Judgments, in Comprehension as well 
as in Extension. 

Tlie soundest and clearest expression of the principle upon 
which Logic — the Science of Coherent Thought — is conducted, is 
that the Part of the Part is a Part of the Whole. Now there are in 
Logic, as every one knows, two different Wholes, — two different 
kinds of things called ‘ Wholes ’ [and therefore, of course, two 
different corresponding kinds of Parts] ; viz., the Logical Whole, or 
the thing said of another thing ; as the ‘ blue,’ when we say The 
sky is blue ; — and the Metaphysical Whole, or thing of which the 
other is said ; as the ‘ sky,’ in this place. The first MTiole, ‘ blue,’ 
or ‘ what is blue,’ is regarded as consisting of all that is blue, — 
of all tlie things in Art or Nature that are included in or under 
the class, blue things. Blue ribbons are a part of this Logical 
Whole ; so are blue eyes, blue flowers, etc. In this way blue is 
called the MHiole in Extension, or the Extended "WTiole ; and a 
good big Whole it is, although it consists of only one attribute ; 
while, on the other hand, each of the blue objects is the Metaphy- 
sical or Comprehensive Wliole. The blue sky is this sort of Whole. 
It comprehends the blue, which is therefore regarded as Part of it ; 
for every attribute comprehended in it is thus regarded as Part of 
it ; and it is naturally the Whole in relation to them, — a compara- 
tively small Whole, however, although consisting of no end of 
Parts or Attributes. 

The first of these two Wholes was thought of and devised for 
Logic only, and is therefore called not only the ‘ Whole in Exten- 
sion,’ but the ' logical Whole.’ We only think of blue here as a 
Wliole in a I..ogical sense. But we think of the sky and other 
blue things as, each of them, a Whole in the ordinary colloquial 
sense. Now, what Hamilton says is, that Logic has hitherto been 
accustomed to proceed as if there were only one Whole instead of 
two, and as if the suliject could not be sjxiken of as a Whole, in 
I»gic, as well as the predicate can, always thinking of the more 
abstract as the MHiole, and the loss abstract as the Part ; whereas 
in Logic [as well as in common discourse] we can quite as truly 
speak of the subject or less abstract as the MTiole, and of the pre- 
dicate or more abstract as the Part, employing to distinguish the 
two Wholes the expressions ‘In Comprehension’ and ‘In Exten- 
sion.’ This is Hamilton’s first statement. Now the reader must 
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watch carefully where Mr. Mill denies this, as he affects to do. It 
will be seen that he does not deny it. 

Hamilton’s next statement here is that all reasoning in the one 
sense, or quantity, is ‘ exactly equivalent ’ to that in the other 
quantity, — that the argument is of precisely the same force and 
import in the Comprehensive Syllogism as in the Extensive one ; 
but that by employing both interpretations in Logic, instead of one 
only (and the whole interpretation is a purely mental affair), we 
have a greater security for truth ; just as, in any case, two heads 
are better than one. Mr. Mill assents to this (p. 429). But athirst 
for something to say, to carry on his farce where he knows there 
is the usual dearth of matter, he seizes upon this fact as a pretext 
for reporting Hamilton to say that aU ho contends for is a trans- 
position of the premissas (pp. 430, 431). Now this is not true, and 
Air. Mill knows it is not trua Mr. Mill himself admits, a few lines 
lower down, that Hamilton says he does not even contend for this 
transj>osition of the premisses, nor any other verbal alteration, — 
that what he contends for is the mental interpretation only. In 
further proof of this, turn to the next page (p. 432), where you find 
Air. Mill himself acknowledging that the difference contended for 
by Hamilton Ls a ' real ’ ona Is it likely that, if there was a ‘ real ’ 
difference, Hamilton would not have seen it, even if he had had 
none to start with, and, having seen it, would deny that there was 
any, and proceed to assure us that all he pleaded for was a differ- 
ence in the order of the premisses ? It is perfectly false, then, in 
Mr. Mill’s admirers to tell us here that Hamilton made any such 
statement as that he does not contend fur ‘ a different kind of 
reasoning,’ but only for a different order of the premisses, or to tell 
us that Mr. Mill could have been in earnest when he said Hamilton 
had done so (p. 431). The frolicsomeness here is manifest. Mr. 
Mill himself admits (p. 430), that when we reason in Comprehen- 
sion there is, as Hamilton truly describes, no change either in the 
order or in the import of the Language, — that the two kinds of 
reasoning, that in Comprehension and that in Extension, are only 
‘ two modes of construing the meaning of the same syllogism ’ 
(p. 431), and ‘ employing the same words, having, sometimes in our 
mind the meaning in Extension, sometimes that in Comprehension ’ 
(p. 432), — two modes of viewing the relation in which the three 
terms stand to one another. The two Wlioles of each Judgment 
are correlative. The two modes of reasoning by means of them. 
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correlative also. "Wliere one exists the other cannot hut exist 
Tlie same words express both. The same fact is stated in both. 

Hamilton also observes that, in Comprehension, the copula ‘ is’ 
means ‘ contains in it as part of it — that when in this sense we 
say Tlie sky is blue, we mean that it contains blue in it as part of 
it ; and that in Extension tlie copula has the correlative sense, ' is 
contained under,’ — the sky being then contained under, or classed 
under, what is blue. Mr. Mill’s remark on this point (pp. 431, 432) 
has no connexion with our question, lie merely says, as in every 
chapter, that he has a great aversion to its being said that one class 
is contained under another, or in another, or that anything is con- 
tained under a class, or that an object or a class contains in it such 
and such parts. Mr. Mill does not in these words say, or mean to 
say, as one might fancy, that he objects to our double construction of 
the Syllogism, or prefers Extension to Comprehension, but merely 
that he does not like our usual way of expressing it by Wholes and 
Parts in Logic, which Mr !Mill seems to mistake for physical wholes 
and physical parts. This point, however, has been fully discussed 
in Part I., in the section upon Judgment, and has nothing what- 
ever, 1 repeat, to do with our present question. Xor is he serious 
in saying the thing at all He goes so far here as to admit (p. 434) 
that we may always, ^acc sud, speak of the subject in Extension as 
Part of its own predicate, the predicate being regarded as its Whole. 
‘ To the point of view of Extension (says Mr. Mill) that relation is 
applicable.’ He even admits {ibid) that in Analytic Judgments 
{i.e., in the statements of persons who know the facts they slate) 
we may also, j>dce sud, speak of the subject as a Comprehensive 
Whole, and its predicate as a Comprehensive Part ; which is all 
we ask him to acknowledge ; for, as has been already explained 
(Part I. pp. 34 and Gl), all Judgments in Logic, without a single 
exception, arc Analytic Judgments, and all Logicians, without a 
single exception, consider that they are so. Every word of this 
grumbling, therefore, about Logical Parts and Wholes, and about 
‘ In, Through, and Under,’ is senseless, and means nothing whatever 
beyond the external appearance of ‘ triumphant animadversion ’ 
that is necessary for the Drama. 

With regard, then, to thLs first Doctrine, the reader is now aware 
that the whole thing in question is the introduction of a second 
interpretation for the Syllogism, not intended to replace the other, 
but to co-operate with the other, involving no change whatever in 
the import or in the language of the Syllogism or of its projxisi- 
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tions, but nevertheless in itself a real result, obviating some hurtful 
tendencies of the Logic in which tliis double coustniction did not 
obtain, and rendered the easier to adopt, by the fact that it is the in- 
terpretation which we adopt for our ordinary language, proved also 
by tlie same fact to be the simpler and less artificial interpretation 
of the two, and, as it is the counterpart and coiTolative of Extension, 
applying, of course, wherever Extension does. 

We now come to consider Mr. ^lill’s objections to this first 
Doctrine, or doubled inteqiretation of the Syllogism. They are 
four. He considers — 1. That each judgment is thus made to in- 
volve new matter, — to introduce, in fact, under the second inter- 
pretation a second judgment (p. 432, ‘ The difference,’ etc.) ; 2. That 
this is not so, — that there is no second judgment introduced, — no 
new matter, — that this is untenable on his part, — that Hamilton is 
right, but that, if there were two, as he (Mr. Mill) was at first 
supposing, there would still be but one, all distinction of import 
betw'een Comprehension and Extension being, as Hamilton truly 
says, unsustainable (p. 433 ; the whole paragiaph beginning ‘ Xor 
is this ’) ; 3. That this additional interjjretation of the Syllogism is 
a useless difficulty to the learned, and still more so to the learner 
(pp. 433, 434, and 444) ; and 4. That though it is tine enough to 
speak of the sky as part of (as one item in) what is blue, it is not 
true to speak of blue as part of (as one item in) the thing called 
‘ the blue sky ’ (p. 434, ‘ I need not dwell,’ etc.) 

Of these four objections the last has been fully discussed in 
Part I. (from p. 40 to p. 66). And Mr. Mill himself admits that it does 
not hold in the case of Analytic Judgments {i.e., the Judgments in 
which people know’ what they are speaking about), which are the 
only kind of Judgments that ever occur in Logic, whether there are 
any other sort of Judgments at all or not. [See above, p. 204.] 
As to the third of these objections, it is a mere assertion, to which 
I accordingly reply w'ith the opposite assertion, that no Logician 
experiences the smallest difficulty in looking at each syllogism in 
this double point of view’, and that there is no Student of Logic to 
whom the import of the syllogism is not thus rendered clearer and 
fuller than before. I defy Mr. Mill, or rather !Mr. Mill’s friends, 
to produce a single instance. And if any proof is required of the 
jest or fallacy in this one of Mr. Mill’s objections, we have it in 
the fact that the new intei-pretation in Logic is but the old one 
in common discourse, and what every one, even the learner, regards 
as not only thus the more familiar, but also as the more natural 
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and simple and less artificial of the two (pp. 425-433, et passim). 
And w'ith regard to the uselessness or use of this additional con- 
struction for the syllogism, it is of immense use. It tests our 
test (p. 429, et passim). It assists in the accuracy of our Logic, 
just as tw’o different modes of making identically the same calcu- 
lation in Arithmetic guard against inaccuracy in Arithmetic. Is 
that not of immense use ? It also carries the Logician deeper — 
twice as deep — into the Coherence and Philosophy of Coherent 
Thought. 

The two other objections are entitled to the special attention of 
those severer critics who wQl not tolerate the notion that Mr. Mill 
has put all these fictions and drolleries together to ridicule and 
cajole a certain class of aspirants in Philosophy, — a class who, as 
the book written for them attests, know literally nothing on that 
subject, and who, nevertheless, as all suclg aspire to know' every- 
thing. It must be carefully borne in mind that what is here in 
(juestion is Hamilton’s doctrine of an interpretation in Compre- 
hension for each Judgment as well as, — not, insteird of, — but as 
w’cU as an interi)retation in E,\tension for each. Now, the first of 
Mr. MiH’s two remaining objections to this Doctrine is that the 
interpretation in Compreliension and the interpretation in Exten- 
sion do not yield the siime assertion (p. 432); and the reason 
assigned for saying that they do not, is that the interpretation in 
Extension j'ields two propositions, w'hUe the inter 2 )retation in 
Comprehension yields only one of these. I appeal to any one’s 
understanding whether this is not a mere quibble ? Is it true that 
the two intei'pretations thus described do not yield the same asser- 
tion ? Do they not both represent the sky as blue ? Aiul is it 
true that the one interpretation (that in Extension), yielding 
another assertion also (viz., that there are other blue things beside 
the sky) in addition to tlie same assertion, forbids our saying that 
it yields the same assertion also ? But although Mr. MLU seetiis to 
say that it does forbid it, and that the two interpretations give two 
different assertions, and that this constitutes a radical objection to 
Hamilton’s use of these two interpretations, Mr. Mill himself admits, 
on the next page, that there is the same assertion in the two inter- 
pretations. [Both statements, — What is blue being a ix)rtion of the 
sky, and the sky being a portion of wliat is blue, — ‘ one and the 
same assertion, as I affirm them to be,’ p. 433.] But even if the 
double construction did not give the same assertion, Mr. Mill was 
bound to j)oint out how this constituted an objection to the double 
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constniction ; a part of the subject which ifr. Mill has entirely 
omitted. The fact is that he is here doing what he as a mere 
reviewer requires frequently to do, and calls ‘ driving two conflict- 
ing opinions together in a team.' He wishes to adopt Hamilton’s 
new mode of constniing the Syllogism, even (if we would allow him) 
to the e.xclusion of the old mode, but is of course obliged by his 
position to have at least the appearance of rejecting Hamilton’s 
doctrine, and defending the old plan of an intei-pretation exclu- 
sively in Extension. 

So much for the first of these two objections. The second is one 
of the gems of the Chapter, and of the book. It covei'S page 433. 
Any reader who cannot here see Jack at work in a genuine game 
of Giant-killing, I abandon as altogether impracticable. Mr. Mill 
here says, rather abruptly after the foregoing objection, that, in the 
first place, he agrees with Hamilton in holding (contrary to that 
objection) that the judgment in Comprehension and the judgment 
in Extension are only one and the same judgment and assertion ; 
but that, in the second place, even if they had been two judgments, 
they would only be one. ‘ But supposing them, for the sake of 
‘ aigument, to be two different assertions . . . even on the unten- 
‘ able doctrine that there are two difiercnt judgments in the case, 
‘ the distinction between judgments in Extension and judgments 
‘ in Comprehension is not sustainable’ (p. 433). And this silly 
statement comes to us lurking as usual under that specious ap- 
pearance of precision and philosophy wliich, throughout this comic 
volume, distinguishes Mr. Mill. But, friends and admirers of Mr. 
Mill, why limit his ‘ low reach of thought ’ to anjdhing so low, in 
reach, as this ? MTiy tell us that he wrote this seriously — that he 
knoAvs no better ? Why wonder that we begin to suspect you of 
having joined his Circus ? — of being in league with him in his joke, 
as those apparently disinterested spectators who, with great-coats 
on, sometimes descend from the galleries to help the cloAvn out 
with his exploits ? Mr. Alill’s proceedings are very miserable ; 
but why make them more so than they are, by assuring us that 
they are serious ? 

The Quantification of the Predicate. 

I have thus far shown how completely nothing Hamilton’s 
critic has to say against the first of the rivo Doctrines we are here 
considering. I now pass on with Mr. Mill to the second of these 
Doctrines, — the Quantification of the Predicate, while he examines 
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it, as he says, ‘ by tlie liglit of the same principles’ as he employed 
against the truth and usefulness of tlie first. (P. 434.) 

Hamiltoji’s doctrine is that there is often an advantage in hear- 
ing, and that we therefore have a right always to hear, a clear state- 
ment in Ix)gic as to whether the predicate is to be understood as 
extending beyond tlie subject or not, — as true of more than the 
subject, or of the subject only, — as havmg its greatest quantity 
or its least. Its being expressly and immutably fixed to either 
of these extents or quantities is what in Logic is callbd being 
quantified. Wlieu we say in common discoiu'se. The sky is blue, 
we limit our thoughts of blue, and therefore, in our thoughts, 
the attribute itself, for the moment, to the sky alone. We do not, 
as Mr. Mill truly says, think whether there is, or that there is, any 
other blue thing. This is, to quantify the predicate in thought 
We quantify it then to the subject,— to its minimum. We Unlit 
the predicate in thought to the sky only, i.e., regard it as true of 
notliing then present to the mind, except the sky. But observe, 
‘ then present to the mind,’ for the limitation is in thought only. 
In the case we speak of we use no word importing this. We do 
not say. The sky is what there is blue, or. The sky alone is blue ; 
for if we say that we quantify in words. We merely think that, 
as far as our thoughts are concerned, it is so, — that the blue we are 
thuiking of has nothing that we are thinking of, to belong to, but 
the sky. We also quantify the predicate in thought in common 
discourse when we say All equilateral triangles are equiangular 
triangles, and when we say The sky is not aU that is blue, or. The 
sky is one of our blue objects. In the latter instance the quantifi- 
cation is not in thought only but in words also ; and in the case of 
the triangles, the quantification which takes place in thought is also 
that which exists in nature, although the less-informed thinkers 
may not be aware of this, and although no word indicates it. Now 
what we thus do in common discourse, in thought only, is what 
Hamilton requires us to do in express terms in Logic, just as we do 
it also in express terms in common discourse whenever it suits us 
to do so, — as. The sky is one of our blue things, — or. There are more 
blue things tlian the sky. Hamilton says that doing this would 
help us to test, by means of Logic, the truth of extra-logical state- 
ments when occasion requires us to do so, — that we can by this 
expedient do more easily that which constitutes the whole aim of 
Logic, viz., discover whether the inference is or is not faithful to its 
prenii&ses,— whether the tliouglit is coherent and a priori or not. 
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This, then, is the Doctrine wliich Mr. ^^i]l here opposes. He 
says that he does not see it to be attended with the advantage here 
ascribed to it He also says that it is founded upon tlie fallacy of 
supposing that we always, in thought, assign some extent to the 
predicate, — always think of it as either true of more than the sub- 
ject, or as true, at least, of the subject ; wliich Mr. Mill says (affects 
to say) we never do. We never, according to him, quantify the 
predicate, in thought, in common discourse, except when we do so 
in set terns. Let us first attend to the alleged fallacy. 

1. Mr. MOl’s main objection to Hamilton’s doctrine is that it 
asserts every predicate to be quantified in thought even when we 
do not express the fact (p. 436). Assuredly it asserts that. But 
does Mr. Mill’s own doctrine not do the same ? Mr. MiU himself 
everj'where admits (pp. 425, 437, ct passim) that every predicate is 
quantified both in the speaker’s mind and in the hearer’s, as being 
(w'hen no quantity is specified) coextensive with the subject ; — 
not as true of more than the subject, nor as true of less than it, but 
as true of it only. ‘ The predicate is then present in thought,’ as Mr. 
Mill expresses it, ‘ only in respect of its Comprehension.’ Tliis is 
one form of its quantification. This is the minimum of its quantity. 
The other form is when ‘ it is present in thought in respect of its 
Extension but this no one thinks of, unless it is expressly stated. 
This is the maximum of the predicate’s quantity. There is, in all 
this, complete accord between Mr. Mill and his great Logician, — 
although Mr. Mill has ingeniously done everything he could to 
make it appear otherwise. 

It would, of coiuse, be easy to suppose that Mr. MiU was 
bewildered by a new sulject placed before him for the first time, 
and that he probably fancied Hamilton meant by ‘ quantifying the 
predicate,’ applying it l)ryon(l the subject, — giving it a more ex- 
tended application than merely accepting it as true of the subject, 
— assigning to it the maximum of its quantity, when no quantity is 
stated ; and that what he is finding fault with Hamilton for, is for 
doing this, — for supposing that when we s,ay The sky is blue, we 
have in thought that there are other things blue beside the sky. 
But Mr. MiU knows very well that Hanulton does not say this, nor 
mean this. To suppose that Hamilton said this would be such an 
exceedingly childish and stupid blunder upon the part of any of 
his readers, however unacquainted with Logical language, that, 
as in the case of sui>posing Mr. MiU to think that Hamilton 
did not know the meaning of the signs -1- and = in Algebra, 
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I, for one, decline to ascribe any such stupidity or ‘ low reach 
of thought ’ as this to Mr. Mill He merely contrives the con- 
fusion, because he thinks that his admirers wiU (I know not 
why he thinks so lowly of them) follow him implicitly through it 
all, and believe in all the Giant- killing they see happen in it The 
great point, however, to attend to here is that Hamilton holds pre- 
cisely that which Mr. MiU holds after Hamilton, viz., that in 
common discourse we always quantify the predicate in thought to 
its maximum, when we so express it, and to its minimum whether 
we express it or not as so quantified. 

2. Agaia ‘ WTiether the predicate is more extensive ’ than the 
subject, or only as extensive, ‘ is generally ’ (says Hamilton) ‘ of no 
consequence, and hence the common reticence of common language ’ 
(Lect. iv. 259). This also Mr. Mill agrees with. See Note, p. 441, 
where he writes thus :• — ‘ The truth is that ordinary language quan- 
tifies the predicate ’ (he means, extends it beyond the subject, the 
only quantification he chooses to speak of) ‘ in the rare cases in 
which it is quantified in thought, and in no others.’ (See also pp. 
428, 439, 443, s%ib fiiiem, et passim.) 

On these two first points. No. 1 and No. 2, there is no dissen- 
sion whatever between Hamilton and Mr. Mill, although Mr. Mill 
seeks to establish a great deal, nor between Mr. Mill and any of us. 
We, in the first place, always quantify the predicate in thought, 
even when its quantity is the minimum and unexpressed. We 
always, then, think of the predicate as what is sufficient for the sub- 
ject, — as what is true of the subject, whether it is true of anji-hing 
else or not, — we quantify it at its minimum, or, as Mr. Mill says, 
‘ in respect of its Comprehension ’ (p. 437). In the absence of any 
definite expression, we always give it that much quantity in 
thought, whether that lie all the quantity that our knowledge suj)- 
plies us with for it or not ; or all that in truth and nature belongs 
to it or not And secondly, except in comparatively ‘ rare ’ cases, we 
give it no greater quantity, in thought, than that, any more than in 
expression, — we give it no more to be true of. When we give it 
the greater quantity, in thought, we give it in expression also, and 
when we give it in expression we give it in thought. 

3. But there is another, a third, statement of Hamilton’s. He 
says that ‘ ordinary language quantifies the predicate so often as 
this determination becomes of tlie smallest import ’ (iv. 259). This 
also Mr. Mill admits (p. 439), and every one admits. 

4. Hamilton says also, fourthly, that the science of Logic con- 
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cedes to us the riglit of hearing the quantity of the predicate, — i.e., 
of liearing whether it is the maximum or the minimum, distinctly 
stated, whenever an occasion arises in which it appears to us un- 
certain which it is, or uncertain whether it may or may not 1 h 2 
important to know which it is; and this is another point upon 
which Mr. Mill agrees with Hamilton and with all of us. He 
sometimes, it is true, writes as if he were under the impression that 
Hamilton retiuired us to express this quantity always in ordinarj" 
discourse, or at least always to express it in Logic, as well as that 
we should do so, in all cases, in the same ridiculous forms in which 
Logicians for the sake of brevity are apt to express their illustra- 
tions, such as ‘ All Ox is some ruminating,’ instead of The Ox is 
one of the ruminating animals ; or AU bull is all terrible, insteacl 
of The bull is the only animal I am afraid of. But Hamilton 
requires nothing of the kind, and Mr. Mill knows that Hamilton 
does not These are merely the popular fictions of the reviewing 
critic playing Jack, and ought not to be too severaUy judged. 

5. Finally, and fifthly, as to the question of usefulness, Hamil- 
ton says that, by creating within ourselves the habit of so limiting 
every proposition which we desire to decal with logicall)', we shall 
greatly correct and simplify our logical forms, and more effectually 
guard against false conclusions or inconsistent thought, than we 
could without this constant recognition and without this habit. 
[See that eloquent page of Hamilton’s upon this subject in the 
Lectures, iv. 298.] Mr. Mill, in his opposition upon this point, 
merely says»that to him the doctrine seems useless and confusing 
(passim). He assigns no reason for saying this. There is, there- 
fore, nothing to refute. We must even rejoin that most probably 
it does. ' It does not,’ he says, ‘ facilitate the process ’ (for him, of 
testing truth by Logic) ' in any appreciable degree ’ (p. 445). But 
although there may, of course, be no degree of this merit that he 
can appreciate, there may be some degi'ee of it that others can, 
and that there is, he himself admits (pp. 422, 423, ct passim). ‘As 
to the objection,’ sfiys Hamilton, with his keen eyes into the future, 

' that such quantification would be useless and superfluous, dis- 
‘ orderly, nay confusive, this only manifests the limited and one- 
sided view of the objectors’ (iv. 297). It will be seen later that, 
apparently smarting (if we are with his critics to suppose him 
serious) beneath this scourge of Hamilton’s, Mr. Mill trims and 
liedges to an enormous extent at page 439, retracting entirely even 
this incapacity upon his part to discern in the doctrine an appre- 
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ciable degree of usefulness. But where is tlie dignity of this 
avowal in such forms as those at page 439 ‘ In this point of view 

it might he well’ ‘ I am not disposed to deny tliat.’ ‘ Tlie expo- 
sition of tlie theory of the Syllogism is made clearer.’ ‘ This in 
fact is tauglit to aU who learn Logic in the common way.’ ‘ There is 
no harm and some little good.’ ‘ But to obtain any advantage from 
it we must,’ etc., etc. ? Such remarks excite one’s pity, unless we 
regard them in the light of waggeiy. 

Here, then, are five points, — the five main propositions in 
the (Quantification of the Predicate, on no one of which has 
Mr. MiU a single word to utter in dissent from Hamilton, 
although he professes to give them all one neck, and to de- 
molish them all at one blow, when he asserts (p. 436) that 
we do not ahoays quantify the predicate in thought. But what 
can be more evident than it is that Mr. Mill was in jest when he 
wrote this ? It has been seen that if we here suppose him serious, 
we must suppose him to limit the phrase ‘ Quantification of the 
predicate,’ to detennining that the predicate is true of more things 
than of the subject ; whereas this is only one of the two quantifi- 
cations, and one never made in thought except when it is 
expressed. In this absurd limitation of the term ‘ quantify,’ 
Hamilton does not say anywhere that in common discourse we 
always quantify the predicate in thought. He says this only 
in the true — the general— sense of the word ‘ quantify.’ Such a 
confusion as that here affected by ilr. Mill, reminds us of the 
attempt to describe Hamilton as saying that Logic is » science, not 
an art (pp. 373-378), and is as ba.seless a fancy (to adopt Mr, Mdl’s 
own phraseology) as ever implanted itself in the intellect of even 
a third or fourth-rate tliinker — a mere ‘ superfetation ’ of confu- 
sion upon confusion. And will ]\Ir. Mill’s friends and followers 
tell us that it was a mistake ? — that in that particular Mr. Mill 
knew no better? — that ‘his reach of thought’ upon this subject 
is really as low as that which we hold he here affects ? Let them 
learn, even from us, his opponents, — Fas est et ah hoste, — to be more 
generous towards their Giant-killer. 

But the foregoing denial of what Hamilton has said in the two 
Doctrines here under consideration does not, by any means, exhibit 
all that Jlr. Mill puts on the appearance here of denying. Every 
passage in the remotest degree adverse to Hamilton in the Chapter, 
and almost every passage of those that do not relate to Hamilton 
at idl, is of the same unreal and melodramatic character, but cany- 
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ing, it must be admitted, a greater sliow of serious ■writing, because 
more unintelligibly written than much that one meets with else- 
where in the volume. I mention some of the more salient jokes 
and interludes. 

(Page 422.) 

It is not true, for instance, that Hamilton’s doctrine of Com- 
prehension discusses two kinds of Syllogism. It only discusses 
two interpretations of one and the same Syllogism. 

(Page 423.) 

It is not true that Judgments, in which both the tenns are 
proper names, are ever judgments not in Comprehension. It is 
not tnie that it is customary, or the natural tendency of the mind, 
to eni})loy our predicates as if they were predicated of more than 
the subjects we are speaking of, i.e., to employ them as in Extension. 

(Page 424.) 

It is not true that the power of exciting the sensation blue is 
an attribute of tbe sky, either in technical language or in any other. 
It is not tine that Hamilton has anywhere the technical expres- 
sion ‘ to think a notion under a notion,’ nor is it true that there is 
anything whatever incorrect in this ‘ technical’ expression. Mr. 
Mill uses it, —often uses it. No one else that I know of. 

(Page 4 2 Cl.) 

It is not tnie tliat a Possibility of any kind is a concrete 
object, or is or could, by any conceivable perversion of thought, 
be classed under the concrete. 

(Page 427.) 

It is not true that anything can be at any given point of time 
exclusively attended to by the mind, that is not separately con- 
ceived or imaged ; nor true that anything can be separately con- 
ceived or imaged, that is not exclusively attended to by the mind. 

(Page 428.) 

It is not true that in Logic all our indefinite judgments are 
thought of as in Comprehension, nor tnie that Hamilton denies 
their being so in ordinary discourse. It is not true that when the 
predicate extends beyond the subject we then think about Ex- 
tension at all ; we lliink then in Extension. It is not true that 
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proper names are not as significant as common ones. It is not 
true that the act of tliought in Extension is an act of thought 
dift'ering in kind from the act of thought in Comprehension. 

(Page 430.) 

It is not true that placing objects in a class, and then finding 
them, there has ever been regarded by any one as discovering 
contingent truth, nor ever been acquiesced in by any one as such. 
It is not true that coherent thinking is a mere accident of the 
reasoning process. It is not true that Hamilton distinguishes two 
kinds of Syllogism in Comprehension and Extension. It is not 
true that lie acknowledges anything whatever respecting these 
alleged two kinds of Syllogism. It is not true that Hamilton con- 
sidered any alteration of premisses necessary for interpreting a 
Syllogism in Comprehension. 

(Page 431.) 

It is not true that the expression, * two different forms of rea- 
soning,’ signifies anything else whatever but ‘ two different kinds 
of reasoning.’ It is not true that Hamilton abolishes with his 
own hand any difference of language between Comprehension and 
Extension. It is not true that there ever was any for him to 
abolish ; nor true that, except to a Giant-killer, lie ever even 
seevicd to contend for any. It is not true that Hamilton has any- 
where said that every SyUogisni was not, for an mideistauding 
mind, already quantified both in Comprehension and in Extension, 
i.e., already in both quantities. It is not true that Hamilton has 
anywhere said that Comprehension was anything else but a second 
mode of construing the meaning of one and the same syllogism. 

{The Note.) 

Let us descend into the charming obscurities of the Note upon 
this page. We find it in perfect keeping with the text. It is not 
true that there is anything conflicting between what Hamilton 
says of Comprehension and Extension as merely interpretations of 
the same syllogism with different Wholes, and what he says of the 
order in which the major and minor premiss succeed each other in 
either case. It is not true that the passages quoted in the text are 
destructive of any notion of a different order of the premisses for 
Extension and for Comprehension. It is not true that in any ca.se, 
or at any time, the notion of majority and minority — part and 
whole in Logic— ever fails to maintain possession of a Logician’s 
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mind. It is not true that to remind a writer of an oversiglit is 
to accuse liim. Our Giant is supposed to accuse everybody whom 
lie does not agree with, or wliom he reminds of oversights ; and 
sometimes this dissent or reminding Incomes ‘ a serious charge ’ 
(p. 153). It is not true that what Hamilton says about tlie 
Sorites, in tliis note, is a matter of opinion ; nor true that Mr. Mill 
does not * think ’ it or know it as well as Hamilton. It is not true 
that Mr. Mill does not himself, as well as Hamilton, consider the 
Fourth Figure an unnatural state of aflaii-s. It is not tnie that 
the two quantities are not confounded in the Fourth Figure ; nor 
tnie that it does not reason across from one of them to the other. 
It is not true that the Fourth Figure draws the same conclusion 
which might have lieen drawn in the firat, nor can possibly draw 
it Every novice, as well as Mr. Mill, lieats Mr. Mill’s friends 
hoUow here. It is not true that the Fourth Figure reverses the 
order of the premisses. Not one atom of truth in any statement 
in the note. The reader who will attend carefully to this 
one note has, in a nutshell, the whole kiok, and will see at once 
that Mr. Mill is occupied with some hidden purpose, sportive or 
serious, as his friends see fit to think it, which, whatever it is, 
precludes all statement of things as they are, substituting for 
them not fiction merely, but grotesque fiction, and differing in 
this respect from Baron Munchausen upon this point only, that 
whereas the one story relates to the common objects of sense 
around us, which every one can nudeistand, but which are never 
really combined as that storj' combines them, the other narriitive 
is taken up wholly with the principles of Logic and Philosophy, 
which are unfortunately only known to comparatively very few, 
exhibiting these principles, not as they are, but in every imaginable 
combination of the comic, and in order to give the narrative an 
air of historic truth, links it all with the world-wide name of 
Hamilton. Much of the note ]iroceeds upon an atlected ignor- 
ance of what we mean by the minor premiss and the major pre- 
miss, or by the whole and the part in Ix)gic, — matters with which 
every student in every Ix3gic Lecture-room throughout the world 
is perfectly well acquainted. Jack’s exploits in the notes are often 
the richest portions of his little Drama. 

(Pages 43G, 437, and Notes.) 

It is not true that changes of exj)ression arc the only conse- 
quences that residt from the Quantification of the Predicate. It is 
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not true that a mere change of expression would not give as good 
a parallax in thought as change of place gives in astronomy. It is 
not true that we ever (in Mr. Mill’s pliraseologj') ‘ think the Predi- 
cate as signifying’ either the whole or any part or even one of the 
objects included in its Extension. It is not true that when I say 
all A is B, I must mean in thought or know at all, that it is either 
all B or some B that is here true in nature ; nor that when I say 
all asses bray, I must know or need know whether there are other 
brayers besides asses ; nor is it true that Hamilton said we either 
must or do. It is not true that a single expression now in use in 
Logic, nor a single mode of writing propositions is to be abolished. 
It is not true that anything is proposed but an extended under- 
standing of what we use and write. It is not true that the question 
here is at all as to whether, on hearing or saying that asses bray, 
we extend the braying beyond the asses. All that Hamilton says 
is that we extend it to the asses, — we quantify it so far. Jack is 
here closely wrapped in his Coat of Darkiie.ss, — the Ignoraiio 
Elenchi. It is not true that there is not an ‘ unknown which ’ in 
the case of asses braying, if we begin at all to think alx)ut the 
maximum. It is not true that we do not quantify the subject also, 
‘ in the sense which Sir W. Hamilton’s theory requires;’ nor true 
that Sir M'. Hamilton thinks that the relation of quantity in exten- 
sion is ever present to the thoughts tvhm it is not thought of. It is 
not true that when Hamilton says. All asses bray, he means, or 
supjxjses any one to mean, that all the assas in the world are bray- 
ing in chorus at the same moment, nor did so baseless a fancy ever 
im})lant itself in the intellect of any other thinker on earth except 
Jack the Giant-killer. 


(Page 438.) 

It is not true that Hiunilton lias said, or that any one has ever 
said, that the proposition. All A’s are B’s, is spontaneously quantified 
in thought as. All A is some B. It is not true that Hamilton or any- 
one else has over said that the doctrine of a Quantified Predicate is 
a more correct representation and analysis of the reasoning process 
than the common doctrine. It is not true that its not being .so is 
fatal to the doctrine. It is not true that anybody’s theory- of Logic 
excej)t ]Mr. lUill’s is the .science of the laws according to which we 
must not think, or need not think, in onler that our thought may 
be valid. 
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(Page 439.) 

It i.s not tnie tliat the Syllogi.stic theory is not an analysis of 
Coherent Thought, or of the reasoning process, in all its fonns. It is 
not true tliat anything can furnish a test of the- validity of reason- 
ing that is not itself valid reasoning. It is not true that any one 
describes the Syllogism as anything else but a form into which 
common discourse, if valid and colierent, may be translated, and 
which will detect the flaws of such common discourse as is not 
valid and coherent. It is not true that any one has ever proposed 
either tlie Syllogism or the e.vpressed quantification of tlie Predicate 
for any other than occasional use and purposes of illustration. It 
is not true that there is anything called the doctrine of ‘ Sup 
positio ’ in Logic. It is not true that Hamilton proposes to 
quantify any propositions that are not asserted or used. It is not 
true that the proposition. All A is all B, is not equivalent to a 
proposition capable of being asserted in an unquantified Amn. It 
is not true that it is not equivalent, for instance, to All equilateral 
triangles are equiangular triangles ; nor is it true that this pro- 
position is not asserted in an unquantified form. 

(Page 440, and Note.) 

It is not true that it is impossible to make a single judgment 
out of severab It is not true that most propositions in common 
discourse are not eomimund ; nor true that a proposition’s being 
compound unfits it for its place in the Syllogism. The note in 
this l)age is merely to shake the old bugbear of ‘ Conceptualism ’ 
in our face (Part I., pp. 17, 31), and to rehearse some of the 
bygone frolics of the Chapter upon Eeasoning. 

(Page 441.) 

It is not true that because one judgment is less than another, 
it must be half of it. It is not tine that the judgment, Tliis Ass 
brays, is half of, or even quarter of, the judgment, All Asses bray. 
It is not true that there is any one who does not always wrap uj) 
more than one assertion in one form of words, and demand that 
these assertions shall be considered one assert ion. 

{In the Note) 

It is not true that Hamilton says there are no controversialists 
who make mental reservations to quibble with. He merely .siiys 
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we must guard against tliein. It is not true that ^tr. Mill’s re- 
mark is more exempt from absurdity than Professor De Moigau’s 
was from misapprehension in the controversy to which Jlr. Mill 
alludes. It is not true that ‘ some ’ ever means ‘ more than some.’ 
It is not tme that Hamilton, or any one else, has ever said that the 
two judgments into which we can dissolve the single judgment. 
All A is all B, are judgments with quantified predicates ; nor tme 
that any one ever said that these two judgments are not completely 
distinct and independent from one another. Mr. Mill, I maintain, 
would never have written such nonsense as we find here if he were 
serious. It is not true that it is only rarely that we know that 
the predicate is extensive enough for the subject, nor rarely that we 
know of its extending beyond it ; nor tme that we ever in any case 
omit to quantify it at the moment of understanding it ; nor true that 
we only quantify it when the langtmge does so. It is not true that 
Scheihler, of whose works Mr. MiU knows nothing except what he 
has from Hamilton, or Hamilton’s Editors, differs at all upon this 
point from Hamilton. It is not true that Hamilton has ever 
denied — or ever ceased to assert— that Extension and Comprehen- 
sion have here absolutely.no meaning except what as correlatives 
they derive from one another ; nor tme that the quantified predi- 
cate is not quite as often in Comprehension as in Extension. In 
all this ^Ir. Mill can hardly be regarded as responsible for the 
stidtification of his followers. 

(Page 442.) 

It is not tme, I repeat, that ‘ some ’ ever means ‘ more than 
some,’ either in colloquial or in L<5gical language. It is not true 
that, when we say ‘ some,’ without meaning ‘ all,’ this is any sup- 
pression whatever of what everybody knows, or, in Mr. Mill’s droU 
phrase, ‘ stating implicitly in words what is explicitly in thought.’ 

(Page 443.) 

It is not true that Hamilton sought by expressed quantification 
to obtain inferences which are not to be obtained without it. It is 
not true that Hamilton has anywhere laid claim to this. If he ha.s, 
Mr. Mill’s comments have sense in them; if not, not. It is not 
tme that whatever helps to exclude error, and to simplify LfJgic, 
is not a real addition to this Branch of Knowledge. It is not true 
that the quantified Syllogism is not a tme expre.ssion of what is in 
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thought. It is not tnie that ‘ measuring the e.xteut of the asser- 
tions ’ is not quantifying tlie predicate. 

(Page 444.) 

It is not true that no trouble is saved by our knowing precisely 
from tlie first what is meant in every proposition. It is not tme 
that Hamilton anywhere describes tlie use of expressed quantifi- 
cation as that which Mr. Mill illustrates in this page. It is not 
true that any one who underetands this quantification would find 
it either complicated or difficult or tiresome. It is not true that 
Hamilton denies that any one who does not understand it, as Mr. 
Mill here affects not to do, would find it so. Hamilton, as we 
have seen, says something very shaiq) upon this point. 

(Page 445.) 

It is not true that either the (puintificatiou of the Predicate 
generally, nor its exclusive quantification to the comprehensive 
Whole, diverts the mind from the true meaning of pro[>ositions, 
hut on the contrary exhibits this with greater cleuniess than could 
have been otherwise attained. It is not true that either has the 
slightest I’sychological irrelevance. It is not true that Comprehen- 
sion concentrates thought upon classes of objects ; nor true that 
either it or the expression of quantity involves the science of Logic 
in the slightest verboseness or encumbrance. 

Is it credible that Mr. Mill would have wTitten page after page 
full of such rubbish and mis-statement as this, if it were not that he 
w’as writing it in jest? But why, it is asked, in jest? I deny that 
I am bound to answer that I have nevertheless already offered 
some suggestions. Another here occure to me. Mr. Mill has an 
utter contempt — I am unwilling to .say incapacity — for Meta- 
physics and Logic (which, as he truly obseiwes, are very much one 
and the same subject), and seeks, in the interest, as he believes, of 
mankind, every opportunity of disparaging them. He may there- 
fore have WTitten all this, if with no other object in view, merely 
to show us how much nonsense might be w’ritten upon these two 
subjects w'itliout the world's becoming conscious of it, {ilthough he 
can only truly say this of his own disciples ; for the opposite pai-ty 
are by anticii)ation conscious that what he writes upon these sub- 
jects is not to be depended on ; and this ‘ low' reach of thought ’ 
assumed in those who generally think with him, is one of themo.st 
glaring peculiarities of his book, as w'cll as one of the most sugges- 
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tive problems witli whicli it presents us. His more tliffieult task, 
however, was to back .skilfully out of all tliis nonsense, — so to back 
out of it that his disciples should not observe the retreat, and yet 
so that no reader, moderately accpiainted with the subjects, should 
not be able to recognise it, even while the recognition involves upon 
the reader’s part the passing out of one amazement into another, — 
out of the question, how Jlr. Mill could misconceive so much, into 
the question, why Jlr. !Mill suj>poses his disciples can be led to do so. 

But whatever explanation of the joke we adopt, I have now to 
firing Mr. Mill’s own wrapped-uj) words out of their holes and 
corners in the Chapter into the open day-light, and to unwrap them 
.and to show that Mr. Mill himself admits it was all fun, and admits 
that he not merely agrees with Hamilton thoroughly upon both 
the doctrines here in question as being both pei’fectly true, but that 
he agi'ees with him also in holding that both doctrines are of con- 
siderable use in that most important province of all Logic, viz., 
securing the coherence and consistency of the conclusion with the 
premisses, — a point of such supreme imjxirtauce in the cause of 
Tnith, that every doctrine whicli contributes to it becomes a valu- 
able addition to the Science. 

^fR. Mill’s PiEc.tNTATioN. 

With regard to the syllogism being interpreted in Comprehension 
as well as in Extension, Mr. Mill, — amidst even more than the usual 
amount of oscillation, makes the three following admissions : — 

1. He admits that there is no other assignable objection to the 
introduction of this doctrine as an aid in Logic, — no other counter- 
|K)ise to its advantages, — than what lie calls a Psychological irrele- 
vance, and the fact that some le.arners experience a good deal of 
difficulty at first from this use of the two Wioles in the same 
syllogism, and that even some who no longer consider themselves 
learners find a difficulty still in this mode of interpreting the 
syllogism in two ways at the same moment, although either way 
alone would have presented no difficulty at all, being one of them 
the ordinary practice in Logic, and the other the ordinary practice 
in common discourse. After acknowledging the ‘utility of the 
* new forms’ (the two new doctrines), he speaks of ‘ the great addi- 
‘ tional complication (?) which they introiluce into the syllogistic 
‘ theory ; a complication which would make it at the same time 
‘ difficult to learn or remember (?), and intolerably tiresome (?) 
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‘both in tho learning and in tlie using’ (p. 444). And again, 
‘ The new forms have thus ‘no 2 >ractical advantage which can coun- 
‘ tervail the objection of then- entire Psycbological irrelevancy ’ 
(p. 445). No other objection of any kind is mentioned in tho 
chapter, — and many will think that even these two objections are 
not intended to apply to this first Doctrine. 

2. He admits that nevertlieless the judgment in Comprehension, 
whose introrluction into Logic is here contended for, is not only' 
perfectly true, but more easy, uatuml, and common than that in 
Extension, being the one ordinarily used in common discourse, and 
involving no change in the order or terms of the syllogism. 'All 
' our onlinary judgments are in Comprehension only. Extension not 
‘ being thought of’ (p. 428). ‘There is thus in all propositions a 
‘ judgment, called by Sir AV. Hamilton a judgment in Comprehen- 
‘ sion, which we make, as a matter of course, and a possiltle judg- 
‘ mont in Extension which we may make ’ (jjp. 428, 429), and in 
D)gic generally do mak& ‘ Though the meaning of all proposi- 
‘ tious is in Comprehension, WTiters on I.x)gic always explain the 
‘ rules of the Syllogism in reference to Extension alone’ (p. 429). 
‘ It was not necessary that the forms in which reasoning was 
‘ directed to be written should be those in which it is carried on in 
‘ thought ’ {ibid.). ‘ The slight distinction of form which he’ 
(Hamilton) ‘seemed’ (to ilr. Mill) ‘at fir.st to contend for, docs 
‘ not exist. A syllogism in Comprehension and the corresponding 
■ syllogism iu Extension are, word for word, the same’ (p. 431). 
‘ Who can doubt which of the two is the original and natural 
' judgment, and which is a derivative and artificial mode of rc- 
‘ stating it ?’ (p. 432.) ‘ To make a distinction between reasoning in 
‘ Extension and in Comprehension, when the same syllogism sen'cs 
‘ for both, could only be admi-ssible if we employed ’ (or rather, is 
only of course jiracticablo when we employ) ‘ the same words, 

' having sometimes in our mind the meaning in Extension ; some- 
‘ times that in Comprehension ; but in reality all reasoning is 
‘ thought solely in Comprehension, except when we, for a tech- 
‘ uical purpose (Logic), perform a second act of thought upou the 
‘ Extension, — which in genenil we do not, and have no need to, 

‘ consider’ (Hid.). 

3. He admits that the introduction of this doctrine is of u.se in 
Logic, its having l>een omitted hitherto by Ix)gicians having been 
attended with considerable disadvantage to the interests of Truth. 
After saying that Logicians had hitherto exclusively employed the 
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judgment in Extension, he adds, ‘ Tlieir mode of jiroceeding 1ms l>eeii 
' attended with some prariiml mvxltiff. ... It has also l)een one 
‘ of the causes of the prejudice so general in the last three centuries 
‘ agaimst the syllogi.stic theory’ (p. 430). The judgment in Exten- 
sion alone ‘ can never, I think, have really .satisfied any competent 
‘ thinker, however he may have acquiesced in it fur waul of a 
‘ hc/tcr’ (tljid.). The practical advantiige, to some (j:tcnt, of the iloc- 
triue is further admitted in the words already just quoted almve : — 
‘ The new forms have no practical advantage which can counter- 
‘ vail,’ etc. 

On the .subject of expressing in Logic the Quantification of 
the Predicate, lilr. Mill, with the same tumbling to and fro, or 
rather more of it, makes also three admissions : — 

1. He admits that the doctrine is founded u}ion truth and nature, 
and yields neither more nor le.ss than the very same inferences as 
the doctrine of the untpiantified predicate does, Mr. Jlill having 
objected to it merely, he tells us, from a mistaken notion that 
Hamilton claimed for it more extended inferences than could 
have been obtained by the old Logic. ‘ Having the two concepts 
‘ Man and Kational . . . we must perceive and judge whether’ (in 
the proposition as understood by us and as stated by us) ‘ the one 
‘ is merely a part of the other or a whole coinciding with it’ (p. 440, 
Note). ‘ I have myself said that if we have two concepts’ (the 
subject and indicate of our proposition), ‘ we cannot but perceive 
‘ any relation of whole and part which’ (in our own mind, and a.s 
wo tinderstand them) ‘ exists between them ’ (ibid.). ‘ There is not 
‘ a shu/le instaneo in which a concliusion that is j)rovable fmin 
‘ quantified premi.s.ses could not be proved from the same pre- 
‘ misses unquantified,’ to which Mr. Mill jocularly adds. If we 
quantify them,—* if we .set forth all tho.se which are really in- 

* volved’ (p. 443). He then says, apparently of both Doctrines, 

* They should, in short, be taken into account by Logic as authentic 
‘forms . . . of . . . use_ in practice,’ adding, however, that they 
are not of much use (p. 445). 

2. He admits that this Quantification of the Predicate is not any- 
thing very puzzling or complicated or strange, having been always 
familiar and common enough in some form or another to the Digical 
student ; yet that a supposed conqilication of some description, 
and a Psychological inelevance, whatever that means, aie the only 
two objections which occur to Mr. Mill again.st this valuable addi- 
tion to our a priori Logic, * This’ (Quantification of the Predicate) 
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‘ ill fact is tuuf);ht to all who learn I^ogic, in the mminon way, by 
‘ tlie theory of Ounversion, and tlic syllof^istic rules against Undis- 
‘ tributed Middle’ (p. 439). ‘ The utility of the new forms’ being 

fully admitted, he proceeds thus : — ‘ The utility of tlie new forms is 
‘ by no means such as to compensate for the great additional com- 
‘ plication (?) which they introduce into tlie syllogistic theory’ 
(p. 444), and after explaining, as I shall next quote, the valuable 
practical advantage of quantifying the Predicate, he says, ‘The 
‘ new forms have no practical advantaye ichich can countervail the 
‘ objection of their entire Psychological irrelevancy’ (]i. 445). 
What he means by P.sychological irrelevance he nowhere tells us. 

3. He arlmits that the doctrine, nevertheless, is not only per- 
fectly true and familiar enough in jiractice to the student, but 
exempt from all I’eal objection, useful (this Mr. Mill admits everj’'- 
wherc, even wliere he mo.st limits its use), enabling the Syllogism 
to be a more succe.ssful test of truth, making the theory of Logic 
clearer, and the practice easier, to both the learner and the 
learned, — in short, like the preceding doctrine, a decided improve- 
ment, an authentic form, e.s,seutial to Ixigic — and even, as Mr. 
Mill himself views it, a great practical advantage not to be 
rejected,— a valuable addition, — to the syllogistic theory. To 
the quotations already here given to this effect, I add the follow- 
ing : — ‘ There is no haimi in giving to these doctrines the more 
‘ explicit expression demanded for them by Sir W. Hamilton’ 
(p. 439). ‘ They should be taken into account by Logic as authentic 
forms, but of little use in practice’ (p. 445). ‘ The, utility of the 

‘ nevj forms is by no means such,’ etc. (p. 444.) ‘ The new forms 

‘ have no practkal advantage which.,’ etc. (p. 445.) ‘ There is some 

‘ good in giving to these essmtied doctrines the more explicit ex- 
‘ pression demanded for them by Sir \V. Hamilton’ (p. 439). ‘ It’ 

(the Quantification of the Predicate) ‘ may in some cases enable us 
• more readily to see whether the conclusion really folloios from the 
' premisses. Withoiit rejecting U as an available help for this pur- 
' pose, I must observe that its use in this capacity appears to me 
' . . . limited’ (p. 443). ‘ It might well be that a form which 

‘ always exhibited the quantity of the jnedicate might be an im- 
‘ provement on the common fonn ; and I am not disposed to deny 
‘ that for occasional use, and for purposes of illustration, it is so. 
‘ The exposition of the theory of the Syllogism Ls made clearer by it’ 
(p. 439). ' According to the very different view I myself take of 

‘ Formal Logic, this doctrine might still he a valuable tuldUion to 
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' it’ Q). 438). ‘ It doo.s not follow that writing the predicate with a 

quantification may not be a real hclf to the art of Logic' (p. 443), 
etc. etc. etc. 

I now conclude Part II. with the same result as Part I. 
Hamilton not only remains in every j>articular untouched, hut 
re-apjMiars out of each of Mr. Mill’s chapters as out of a 
cloiul, more brilliant to the eye than he disappeared beneath 
it. It has been shown against this strange Critic, in the 
first Section of the present Part, that our Definition of Logic 
is unassailable at every point, — that Logic is the Branch of 
Knowledge which teaches the a priori Principles of Coherent 
or Consistent Thinking, or, as Hamilton expresses precisely the 
same import. The science of the I>aws of Thought as Thought In 
the second Section it has been shown, against Mr. ilill, that tho 
Liws of Tliought, instead of being Canons or Precejits, are Fun- 
damental to it, are Laws of all Being as well as of Coherent 
Thought, are of supreme importance in Logic, excluding every- 
thing from the name of Logic that does not teach us how to con- 
form to them when we think, and are a ‘priori or Necessary. 
Finally, in tho third Section of this Part, it has been shown 
against Mr. Mill not only that the Judgment in Comprehension is 
quite as easy and natural as the Judgment in E.xtension, or rather 
more so, but also that the constant expression of the Predicate’s 
Quantity is un.itteuded with any difficulty, this quantification 
being already rendered familiar by the practice of the old Logic in 
Conveision, and that, beside this facility in the operations, both 
these Doctrines are not only perfectly sound and true in them- 
selves, but also, to .say the very least of both, valualde additions to 
the Syllogi.sm. All that has been clearly seen in detail. 

That, however, is not all. The more extraordinary portion 
i-eraains behind. It has not merely been seen that Mr. Mill is 
entirely at fault in his attack upon each of the propositions now 
indicated. It has further Ijeen seen that he iulmits he i.s, and 
admits that the facts are in all cases as Hamilton describes them. 
Nay ; it has been shown that ms statement AfJAiNST Hamilton 
IS NOT ONLY EVEIiYWHEKK GKOl'NDLESS, HUT TII.\T EVERYWIIEKE 

Mil Mill himself admits that he was awahe it was so when 



